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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Maneger 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Liberal Ministers’ Club of New York 


Three courageous men—Arthur Gar- 
field Hays, Joseph Spreckman, and George 
G. Hollingshead—on Feb. 14 told the Lib- 
eral Ministers’ Club of their experiences in 
connection with the fight now being fought 
to enforce the Bill of Rights in Jersey City, 
the home of the free Mr. Hague. 

No one who heard these men can have 
any doubt as to the ugliness of the conflict. 

Mr. Hays spoke on the legal situation. 
Jersey City police from Commissioner of 
Public Safety Casey down to patrolmen 
have been guilty of illegal violence. Mr. 
Hays testified before Judge Clark of the 
Federal District Court of Newark that 
even judges had acted illegally to keep 
“undesirable people’ out of Jersey City. 

The legal ignorance of Corporation 
Counsel Hamill and his assistant Mr. 
Glavin would be a laughing matter if it 
were not having such tragic consequences 
outside the courtroom. These legal ex- 
perts seriously contended before a federal 
judge that the police have a right to de- 
termine whether or not a strike exists, 
who are desirable and undesirable people, 
and to determine who shall be evicted 
from Jersey City and what the proper 
method of eviction shall be. That’s the 
funny part. The tragic part is this. 
The usurpers of judicial power freely and 
forcibly eject whomsoever they will, re- 
fusing the right to arrest and trial. Said 
Mr. Hays before Judge Clark: “There is 
another fundamental right that we insist 
upon .... and that is the fundamental 
right of the American citizen to be ar- 
rested if he is violating the law; courts 
mean nothing, jury trials mean nothing, 
indictments mean nothing, a writ of ha- 
beas corpus means nothing, if the police 
don’t arrest you. The most fundamental 
right we have is the right to be arrested. 
In Germany and in Russia people have not 
the right to be arrested; they can be as- 
saulted and they can be taken to concen- 
tration camps; they haven’t a right to be 
brought before courts. Policemen are 
never judges.” 

After Mr. Hamill had vainly sought to 
defend the conduct of the police, Judge 
Clark dismissed him from the stand in these 
words, “. . . . My way of thinking is you 
have misled your police department.” 

What this situation means in terms of 
actual life in Jersey City was vividly told 
to the club by Joseph Spreckman, C. I. O. 
organizer for Jersey City and Hudson 
County. Organizers never know when they 
are going to be stopped and searched by 
the police or when they are going to be 
hustled out of town with varying degrees 
of violence. Their literature is seized 
and destroyed (by the police of course). 
They are prevented from speaking to 
workers either on the street as the latter 
come out of factories or at public meet- 
ings. 


Terror stalks in Jersey City. If you 


_every car with four flat tires. 


don’t believe it, ask George G. Hollings- 
head, minister of St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Jersey City. He per- 
mitted the Workers’ Defense League (not 
a C. I. O. organization) to meet in his 
church last May. He did not ask for police 
protection. Consequently when the people 
got into their cars to go home, they found 
Irritating 
but not terrifying. In December when he 
gave the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilders permission to use the church 
and did notify the police as he had been 
ordered to do, a barrage of protest, cajol- 
ery, and threats was laid down on him. 
Some of it came from very influential 
people in his church, who had been inspired 
to action by the police department. 

The Protestant clergy of Jersey City 
are afraid of the terror. They are afraid to 
organize and protest. They know if they 
do some of them will lose their jobs. 
They know that church property will be 
injured or destroyed. They know that 
the heat will be turned on their parishioners 
so that some will have their taxes raised; 
others will be thrown off relief; still others 
will lose their jobs or be discriminated 
against in business, or what not. That’s 
how the terror works. 

So far nothing has happened to Mr. 
Hollingshead, perhaps because he is an 
isolated figure. He got no action from his 
radio appeal of January 18 urging the 
churches to take a stand against the mad- 
ness of Jersey City officials. The only 
public meetings in Jersey City in opposition 
to abuses of civil liberties have been held 
in his church. 

Perhaps nothing has happened to him 
because one organization, the American 
Civil Liberties Union, is fighting the Hague 
machine. 

Mr. Hays, acting on behalf of the Civil 
Liberties Union, succeeded in getting a 
temporary injunction restraining the Jer- 
sey City officials from interfering with 
peaceful picketing, preventing free access 
and passage on the public streets, and inter- 
fering with the peaceful organization of 
labor. Judge Buffington of the Court of 
Appeals at Philadelphia, however, granted 
Jersey City a stay of the injunction, where 
the case now rests. In the meantime the 
particular strike upon which the proceed- 
ings are based has been settled, and the 
case will undoubtedly be dismissed, since 
the courts are too busy with cases involv- 
ing money and property to waste time on 
academic questions of principle. 

These speakers made a profound impres- 
sion on the members of the Liberal Min- 
isters’ Club. Certainly they felt the tre- 
mendous force behind Mr. Hays’ words 
when he said, “‘No figure since Tweed has 
been more arrogant of American standards 
than Frank Hague.” time 

Thank God IJ don’t live in Jersey City! 

Howard L. Brooks, Secretary. 
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THIS HITLER DOSE 


N all this Hitler business we may be getting just 
what we called for by our actions after the 
World War, but it is a nauseous dose just the 

same. 

When the glittering legions of France marched 
into the Rhineland—only a few years ago—with 
Germany looking on in sorrow and dismay, who would 
have believed that so soon everybody would be falling 
over backward to get out of the way of a terrifying 
Germany? 

Some poor unfortunates can not get out of the 
way. There are thousands of Jews and millions of 
Catholics in Austria. What is to happen to them? 

Of course it is none of our business in this country. 
All we need to do is build an enormous navy, and whip 
Japan when she comes to Mexico, and whip Italy 
when she comes to Brazil, and whip Hitler on general 
principles, and thus protect our isolation. At least 
that seems to be the level to which some of our states- 
manship has descended. 

Still there is hope for free governments, menaced 
though they are by dictators without and fascists 
within. That hope lies in the efficient functioning of 
free government, in dealing with intricate problems 
in intelligent and high-minded ways, in rising above the 
partisanship that curses our law-making, in making 
our governmental machinery supple and fit. 

It is hard to admit that we all belong to this one 
whirling globe called the earth. It is hard to convince 
folks that Christianity is at all practical. And yet a 
bit of Christian idealism at this juncture would be 
the most practical thing that could be thrown into the 
confusing mixture called international politics. Our 
calamities may force recognition of the fact, even if 


our intelligence fails. 
* * 


SOULLESS CORPORATIONS 
N Michigan, a farmer, eighty-seven years of age, 
was critically ill of pneumonia, and could not 
receive the treatment prescribed by the doctors 
because he could not be moved, and electricity was 
not available. 
An extension of the electric line had been planned 
for spring, but when the Grand Rapids manager of a 
power company heard about the case, he sent work- 
men out at once. Five construction crews did a two- 
day job in eight hours. One crew trimmed a path 
while the other crews set poles and ran the wires over 
icy hills to the farmhouse. At 8.37 p. m. on Thursday, 
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February 3, power was turned on and a fight for life 
was made possible. 

The power that milks cows, saws wood, pumps 
water, operates the radio, heats buildings, cooks food, 
brought the healing short waves necessary. The 
human touch came with the wires. The soul of a cor- 
poration, at times so completely hidden, was revealed. 

* * 


OUT OF JAPAN 


E have first-hand information from Japan 

\) \V which seems to us unusually trustworthy. 

It shows how far a determined minority in 

an army and navy can carry a nation—especially if 
the nation is one that has to “‘save face.” 

We in this country have been correct in our sur- 
mise that the civil government of Japan did not want 
the North China adventure, but we have not realized 
here that the army and navy as a whole agreed with 
the civil government. 

It was the young military and naval radicals who 
were so determined to pull off the conquest of China 
that they were fanatical on the subject. Every step 
forward that China took pleased the civil government 
of Japan, but displeased the militarists. They saw a 
day coming when they would not dare attack China. 
Their task was to pull Japan into the adventure before 
it was too late. 

Last spring just before ‘‘the incident’ that 
brought on the undeclared war, a party of Japanese 
bankers and industrialists returned from China full of 
praise for what Chiang Kai-Shek was accomplishing. 
China definitely was on the march. Disorder was 
being put down. Roads and bridges were being built. 
Scientific agriculture was getting a start in the country. 
These Japanese industrialists were enthusiastic over 
the advantages to both China and Japan of economic 
co-operation. They even prepared literature telling 
about China’s happy prospects, and started distribut- 
ing it in Japan. 

But the “incident”? occurred. Our informant, 
who was in Tokyo at the time, knew that it was to 
occur. It was all fixed up ahead to force Japan into 
action against China. Not the first time in history, 
of course, that a determined minority has brought on 
a war, but tragic just the same. 

We cite these facts, not to excuse Japan, but to 
explain her. We do not take much stock in the argu- 
ment that because we have done wrong we are de- 
barred from opposing or criticizing Japanese wrong. 
And we do not deduce too much from the truth that 
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the Japanese government did not want this last 
Chinese adventure. They did not want it, and the 
main part of the army did not want it, because they 
felt that in Manchuria they had bitten off all they could 
chew, and that they had better keep their powder 
dry for Russia. 

There are liberal elements in Japan, and for them 
we have nothing but deep sympathy. Nobody can 
bear the burden for them. No citizen of another na- 
tion can help them democratize their government. 
Outsiders will do more harm than good. But we can 
try to be understanding friends. 

* * 


FISHER, ATWOOD AND GAINES 


RVING BACHELLER recently contributed a 
charming article to The Christian Herald, which 
paid a noble tribute to his mother. In the ar- 

ticle there were the following references to great Uni- 
versalist leaders: 

There were great men in the village of Canton in 
those days. Ebenezer Fisher was one of them. I went 
to hear his lecture on Tyndall. The great stature, voice 
and personality of the man thrilled me. No doubt it 
was the mysterious power of his personality that sent 
me to his home one day. I wanted to see him again and 
to feel his hand. As an excuse for the call I had some 
question to ask. I do not remember what it was. I 
found him just a kindly old gentleman. I know now 
that such a man is a very different human being when he 
is on his feet before a crowd and the great lamp of his 
soul is lighted. 

Our minister, Dr. Isaac M. Atwood, was a great 
man. He had a powerful, well-trained voice, capable 
of exquisite notes, and an imagination. His sermons were 
like a noble bit of music. That kind of thing appeals 
to the young. I never missed a chance to hear him, and 
even now I rate him as one of the greatest of American 
pulpiteers. 

There were other great men in the little town, 
especially A. G. Gaines, to whom its young were incal- 
culably indebted. 


Doctor Fisher was the first president of the Can- 
ton Theological School. Asa part of the movement 
which resulted in the establishment of the seminary, 
there came St. Lawrence University. Doctor Atwood 
was the first General Superintendent of the Universal- 
ist Church and a former president of the theological 
school. Doctor Gaines was president of St. Lawrence. 

The lives of all three form an important part of 


Universalist history. 
* * 


SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE 


HEN we came out here thirty-five years ago,” 

said Doctor Perkins at the Wayside Inn, 

“ft was as remote a place as central New 

Hampshire. On the day of a snow storm perhaps not 
over two or three vehicles would go by.” 

Some people like such a feeling of remoteness. 
To others it is terrifying, or at least disquieting. 

People differ. Why must we insist that it is better 
to like society or better to like solitude? 

In the city there are many homes where people 
live who have resources within themselves. They 
can read, paint, play the piano, receive callers, or 
carry on some congenial work. Put some of these 


people in the country where they look out only on 
woods or fields, and they are uneasy. Even if they 
get along well without having people come in, they 
must be where they can see them go by. 

People like the poet Whittier never feel lonely 
when “snow-bound” in an old farmhouse in the 
country. They luxuriate in “the tumultuous privacy 
of storm.” They can do that little job of carpentering, 
or clean the cellar, or finish that article for the Atlantic, 
or run through that chest of old letters, without in- 
terruption. They .can rest and think and enlarge the 
mind. 

To be sure, selfishness can creep in like a canker- 
worm, in society or in solitude. It is equally selfish 
to shut out the pain of the world or to walk past it. 
unmoved. 

Probably the larger we grow spiritually the better 
we can enter with sympathy into life in the city and 
life far away from the centers. When our eyes are 
opened we can see that life may be exceedingly nar- 
row though lived next door to the Congressional 
Library, and broad and beautiful though lived on 
a Kansas prairie. 

And when we learn the secret of great living, we 
can enter into the spirit of the best things wherever 
we find ourselves. 

When we come into contact with great lives, 
whether lived in a castle or a sod house, we may well 
pray, “Lord deliver us from the petty, the small- 
minded, the selfish, wherever our lot is cast.” 


* * 


WHAT ARE CHURCHES FOR? 


HAT are churches for anyway? Are they 
mainly to elect delegates to conventions, 
back up loyalty campaigns, raise budgets, 

pay quotas and keep the wolf from the door? 

Suppose a church in southwestern Ohio should 
ask us why it should keep its doors open, what would 
we reply? 

We should have to reply that we do not know. 
We can point out various things that other churches 
have done, but if the church in southwestern Ohio 
sees no reason for existence, it will take a powerful 
pulmotor to keep it alive. 

Churches teach religion, train the young, comfort 
and help the aged, improve the community, contribute 
to the social happiness and culture of the members, 
open closed minds, make pure hearts. 

No two churches do these things in exactly the 
same way. Communities differ, and so opportunities 
are different. One church trains in religion by use of 
social service, and another by clubs and classes, and 
still another by special emphasis upon esthetics. But. 
the world is full of chances to serve. It is in desperate 
need, and often oblivious of the need, and the church 
is here to minister to that need in one way or another. 

Many times when churches fail, they fail not be- 
cause they do not see the need or desire to minister 
to it, but because they do not use effective techniques. 
They walk or drive in the rut their fathers made, and 
are afraid to get out of it lest they slide into the ditch. 
Initiative and courage are needed in such situatiors. 

General bodies like conventions or associations, 
and agencies like The Christian Leader, can help local 
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churches by showing them the possibilities and by 
encouraging them to launch out if need be in new 
ways. 

Professor Ratcliff, the new General Secretary of 
our national church organization, we understand, is 
going to devote his time and strength and skill to 
work for local churches. He will succeed with some 
churches and he will fail with some churches. He will 
succeed with churches that realize that no general 
officer can work miracles and that the responsibility 
rests on the home folks. 

If people in charge of local churches do not care 
much whether the church is closed or not, and cannot 
be made to care, if they do not see the mission of the 
church as tied up with the progress of our race, if 
they do not realize the significance of young people 
growing up without religious training and what it 
means to the country, then the church had better not 
cumber the ground. But we do not believe that there 
are many Universalists of this hopeless sort. 

* * 


TO NOTE ABOUT HYMNS OF THE SPIRIT 


XAMINATION of “Hymns of the Spirit, with 
Services,”’ shows that it is indexed completely. 

There is first an alphabetical index of 

prayers, collects and litanies, with sources. Here one 

can tell whether the prayer is from the Book of Com- 

mon Prayer, James Martineau, Walter Rauschen- 

busch, Robert Louis Stevenson, or from various his- 
toric and time-honored sources. 

Then follows a topical index of prayers, where 
one may quickly locate prayers for morning or eve- 
ning, of thanksgiving or confession, about nature or 
social justice, or classified in some twenty other ways. 

There are four indexes of responsive readings: 
first the seventy-eight readings in order, then by 
topics, after that sources, and finally all the scripture 
passages. 

For the hymns there are eight indexes: (1) An 
index of authors, translators or sources of hymns, 
(2) composers or sources of hymn tunes, (3) composers 
or sources of chants, chorals, etc., (4) an alphabetical 
index of tunes, (5) a metrical index of tunes, (6) a 
topical index of hymns, (7) an index of amens, canticles, 
doxologies, etc., (8) and an index of the first lines of 
hymns. 

Universalist authors in the index are John Cole- 
man Adams, 1849-1922, erroneously put down as an 
American Congregationalist, his father, John G. 
Adams, 1810-1887, Adin Ballou, 1803-1890, D. S. 
(only initials known), twentieth century, Thomas 
Lake Harris, 1823-1906 (described as an English- 
American Universalist), Dwight M. Hodge, 1846-1906, 
Adoniram Judson Patterson, 1827-1909, Byron G. 
Russell, 1850- and Epes Sargent, 1813-1880. The 
hymn of John Coleman Adams is ‘We praise Thee, 
God, for harvests earned,’ that of Adin Ballou is 
“Years are coming, speed them onward,” and of 
Dwight Hodge, “Blow, winds of God, and bring us on 
our way.” 

Old Hundredth is found in its original form— 
“All people that on earth do dwell’’—and in its modern 
form, which is old to most of us, “Be Thou, O God, 
exalted high.”” Watts’ hymn of the eighteenth cen- 


% 
tury, “From all that dwell below the skies,” is there 
unchanged, and near it the humanist version of Curtis 
W. Reese, “From all that dwell below the skies, let 
faith and hope with love arise.” 

It is doubtful if more painstaking, careful work 
was ever put upon a hymnal and service book for the 
Free Churches. Whatever our theological or litur- 
gical bent, it will pay us to study this great work 


with care. 
> * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


A Unitarian writes that Unitarianism involves 
something besides religious liberalism. “It is a posi- 
tive religious faith involving a definite and exclusive 
doctrinal position.”” He sums up Unitarianism as 
faith in all men as sons of one God, the Father, and he 
insists that faith need not accept atheism as an equal 
any more than moral liberty need accept anarchy. 


Asked by the Daily Mail of London how he would 
fill forty-seven empty churches recently prominent 
in the news, Dr. L. P. Jacks wrote: “I would fill the 
forty-seven empty churches by appointing, if I could 
find them, forty-seven preachers of any denomination 
who, in Carlyle’s phrase, ‘know God otherwise than 
by hearsay.’ ”’ 


In the days of the Roman emperors, the average 
of human life was twenty to twenty-five years, in the 
days of George Washington it was under forty, in 
1900 it was just under fifty and in 1937 it was sixty- 
one. It increased half as much in the last generation 
as in the previous nineteen hundred years. 


The Fitchburg Community Forum has received a 
gift of $500 from the Good Will Fund Society which 
was set up by the late E. A. Filene to promote prac- 
tical social reconstruction. The Rev. Max A. Kapp, 
our minister in Fitchburg, has been a leader of this 
community project. 


The old attitude of science was that scientists 
must be free, and that truth once discovered would 
take care of itself. The new attitude seems to be 
that upon scientists as upon everybody rests a moral 
responsibility for the welfare of the race. 


Public officials who betray the people and take 
bribes are a nauseating sight, especially if they pre- 
tend to great virtue, but the question which bothers 
us is how much are we ourselves bribed by our reluc- 
tance to anger our friends. 


A good subject for investigation is the modern 
sense of superiority to the church, and the question 
that should be uppermost in the study is the cause. 


Said David Grayson: ‘We are all, tooth and nail, 
seeking what we consider best in this world: where we 
differ is in our conception of what is best.’ 


We need constantly to remind ourselves that 
the sum total of virtue is not quite identical with our 
having our own way. 
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The Wakefield Plan in Other Churches 


John M. Ratcliff 


HE methods employed in discovering and de- 
al veloping the resources of a church and now 
referred to as the “Wakefield Plan” were re- 
ported in The Christian Leader, May 8, 1937. This 
plan centers attention, primarily, upon three features 
of co-operative effort. The first is that of a careful 
analysis of the resources of a church in terms of per- 
sons. This calls not only for a revision of records 
but such an analysis and tabulation as will show the 
constituency of a parish in terms of sex, age, occupa- 
tion, and geographical location. The second feature 
of the plan is the organization of the constituency for 
effective promotion of friendliness and for the develop- 
ment of interest and participation in the church’s 
activities. The third feature which characterizes this 
plan is an intensive effort for a definite period in de- 
veloping greater concern over religion and a greater 
sharing in the program of the church. 


I 


During the autumn, five Universalist churches 
in Massachusetts organized a special program for 
developing resources along the lines of the Wakefield 
plan, using the seven Sundays concluding with Christ- 
mas Sunday for their intensive effort, with emphasis 
on church attendance. The Wakefield Universalist 
church, where the plan originated, tried a repetition 
of the project during the same period, but emphasized 
extension of service more than church attendance. 

For purposes of comparison each church kept a 
record of the percentage of total families represented 
at the worship service on each Sunday. This basis 
of comparison seemed more acceptable than total at- 
tendance figures, because of the varying size of the 
churches, and also on account of a desire to learn 
the extent to which the families on the church register 
were participating in the church’s program. The 
following table provides a summary of results in the 
different churches: 


Percentage of Families Average 
Total Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Dec. Dec. Dec. Percent- 
Church Families a 14 21 28 5 12 19 age 
Arlington 158 42 43 47 40 48 43 56 45 
Framingham 78 25 20 35 23 26 26 33 27 
N. Attleboro 205 31 38 43 35 46 - 42 57 42 
Southbridge 58 65 58 67 57 62 70 83 66 
S. Weymouth 150 28 40 35 39 53 53 59 44 
Wakefield 103 41 41 AT 42 49 48 63 48 
Average 
Percentage 39 40 46 40 47 46 58 


It is obvious that the experiment brought vary- 
ing degrees of success in achievement. No different 
result could be expected from a procedure which de- 
pends so largely on volunteer service and upon en- 
listing such a large number of participants. The 
plan is not a panacea for all the ills of a church. Its 
effectiveness is conditioned by the intensiveness with 
which the enlisted workers perform their task. It is 
encouraging, however, to discover that the methods 
are applicable to different situations. In one church 
the results obtained represent a much more striking 
improvement than was secured in the Wakefield 


church, where the plan originated. In three other 
churches the level of achievement was so near that 
in the Wakefield church as to indicate that the plan 
is not merely one of those peculiar projects the success - 
of which depends upon local conditions and leader- 
ship. 

Although much more evidence will have to be 
accumulated before definite conclusions are reached, 
there are certain observations regarding church work 
which may be stated tentatively from the experience 
represented by the churches sharing in this enter- 
prise. It seems to be plain that conditions must be 
very favorable before half of the families in a church 
are reached by the morning service of worship. Even 
with the intensive effort put forth by these churches, 
the occasions when half or more of the families were 
represented are in the minority. Viewing the situation 
from the angle of the percentage of individuals in 
attendance makes the picture even more striking. 
The churches which reported on the proportion of 
individuals responding during this period give figures 
which indicate that the following percentages were 
most common: 24, 27, 29, 31, 33, 39, 41. Only on 
Christmas Sunday did the percentage of individuals 
rise above the fifty percent level. When it is recalled 
that these records come from a period of intensive 
effort, one is startled when considering what the 
situation is under ordinary conditions. Such facts as 
these should cause serious attention to the future of 
church administration. Surely no minister can be too 
complacent about the present arrangement of his 
church’s program when, under most favorable con- 
ditions, he faces from his pulpit only this portion of 
his total constituency. 

It also appears that the technique of this proced- 
ure reveals the fundamental need of having ‘lay people 
share in promoting the spiritual program of the 
church. One minister engaged in the project com- 
mented as follows: “‘I think my parishioners were. 
glad to have a campaign concerned with something 
other than finances or the putting on of some activity 
or show.”’ It may be that the opportunity offered by 
this plan for parishioners to talk to each other about 
the value of religion is its strongest recommendation. 


II 


Other features, values, and limitations of the 
plan may be indicated by the comments of the leaders 
in the various churches which are given in the follow- 
ing reports. 

From Arlington, the minister, the Rev. Robert 
M. Rice, writes: ‘‘Through the seven weeks of the de- 
veloping resources campaign the congregations each 
Sunday were from thirty-five persons to eighty-seven 
persons larger than the same Sunday the preceding 
year. On Christmas Sunday we had 225 present, 
which is thirty-eight more than for any Christmas 
Sunday for which the church has record. The com- 
mittees did good work in making personal and tele- 
phone calls. From twelve to fifteen families who we 
thought had lost interest responded by coming one 
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or more Sundays during the campaign. We also dis- 
covered some families who requested to have their 
names removed from the roll of the parish. Some of 
these had never had more than an indirect interest in 
our work, and it may be considered a gain in ef- 
ficiency to have discovered the exact status of their 
relationship. 

“Now that the special effort part of the campaign 
is over, we are trying to interest the people who re- 
turned to the church in some auxiliary organization. 
One has been asked to serve as treasurer of the parish. 
There are a few families who did not respond to the 
campaign and yet have not stated that they are not 
interested. The new chairman of the Board of Trustees 
is taking the initiative in reaching these families.” 

In North Attleboro, where 140 of the 205 families 
listed responded during the period of special effort, 
the Rev. Gilbert A. Potter describes the results as 
follows: ‘The developing resources campaign met 
with immediate response on the part of our parish- 
ioners. I think they were glad to have a campaign 
concerned with something other than finances or the 
putting on of some activity or show. The effort was 
a challenge for teamwork, and an enthusiasm was 
generated which had definite effect upon auxiliary 
societies and the general condition of the parish. 
Our project was primarily a mail campaign. With 
the assistance of twenty workers postals were sent 
to each family each week. There was some calling 
by telephone. 

“The thing that impresses me about this effort is 
the fact that we have hardly scratched the surface as 
far as the real purpose of developing resources is con- 
cerned. Our attendance was more than doubled, but 
the possibilities that I now see as a result of this 
achievement cause me to believe that another effort 
during Lent will bring even greater results.” 

The results in Framingham were not very en- 
couraging. D. Stanley Rawson, student pastor, gives 
a frank statement about the situation: “The campaign 
to develop resources in the Framingham Univer- 
salist church did not amount to a great deal. It did 
help, I think, in keeping the attendance at a fairly 
constant level. It is interesting to note that the 
larger percentages of people at the services were made 
up from about fifteen families, two or three being 
present from a family. I think the great difficulty was 
that the people who were on the committees to do the 
calling failed badly. They would do a little and then 
think that much had been accomplished. They all 
wanted to see the thing succeed, but none wanted to 
use the actual time necessary for the work needed. 
Although in Southbridge and Wakefield, where the 
ministers were away, the people went ahead in an 
effective manner, it seems that Framingham requires 
more constant supervision than was possible at this 
time.” 

Southbridge, although a smaller church, led the 
entire group in comparative achievement. Christian 
Westphalen, student pastor, writes as follows: ‘“The 
privilege which Southbridge has in leading the other 
churches on each Sunday of the developing resources 
campaign was due largely to the enthusiasm and active 
co-operation exhibited by the committees and people 
alike. Also, pointing to permanent success is the con- 


tinued evidence of interest on part of the people. 
Attendance is remaining at a high level. 

“Another element in the results obtained was the 
services of the choir. This organization, which has 
been increasing in membership during the past year, 
added so many new members throughout the campaign 
that there was difficulty in seating them in the small 
choir-loft. It was felt that the revived interest in 
our church which has been developing for the past 
two years reached its highest point during this cam- 
paign. The future holds great promise.” 

In South Weymouth such satisfactory results 
were secured that the pastor, the Rev. Arthur W. 
Webster, plans for a similar effort during Lent in the 
parish at Weymouth Landing, which is under his 
charge. He writes as follows: “Among the many 
splendid results which came from the period which 
was devoted to discovering and developing church 
resources, two may be mentioned specifically. First, 
the value to the minister of having a program which 
requires complete records was made plain to me. For 
the first time I have an accurate list of the parish 
with all the needed facts recorded. Securing many of 
these facts necessitated personal calls, but this was 
not an unwelcome task and was of itself of great value. 
Second, the worth of having the people of the parish 
share in the calling and promotion of the enterprise was 
demonstrated clearly. We purposely arranged that 
during November our effort should be confined 
to pulpit announcements, letters, and calling in the 
homes by the minister. During the month of De- 
cember committees in the parish visited systemati- 
cally in the homes, made telephone calls, and in other 
ways reached our people. The difference in results 
for the two months is striking enough to leave no 
doubt as to the importance of this type of participa- 
tion by lay people.” 

As an extension of the experiment in this field 
another group of churches is to promote the plan 
during Lent. 


* * * 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF TUFTS 


In electing Dr. Leonard Carmichael to succeed the late 
John A. Cousens as president of the college, the Tufts trustees 
have made a fortunate, almost an inspired, choice. Young 
enough to understand the undergraduate point of view, the new 
president nevertheless is already an educator of distinction and an 
administrator of proved ability. Eminent in the domain of 
psychology, he has nevertheless demonstrated, in his capacity as 
dean of the Rochester faculty, that the range of his scholarship 
is both wide and catholic. A graduate himself of Tufts, he has a 
complete appreciation of the college’s problems and a warm 
sympathy with its aims. 

Not the least interesting development growing out of Dr. 
Carmichael’s elevation is the certainty that there will be estab- 
lished at Tufts a psychological laboratory of the first rank. Here 


- the new president will have an opportunity to continue the re- 


search work for which he is already well known. and which may 
result in significant discoveries in a field that is assuming a 
steadily growing importance in our social and economic life. 

- The alumni of the college will be glad that it was possible 
to find within their ranks a man of unquestioned competence 
and rare promise. The students will rejoice that the new presi- 
dent is not too far removed from them in either age or interests. 
They will respect him for his learning and like him for his human 
qualities and broad understanding.—Boston Transcript. 
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Natchez Narrative 
Noble E. McLaughlin 


KEEP down in Mississippi, basking in the glory 
of a by-gone day, is the old river town of 
Natchez. Perhaps it has meant nothing to you 

other than an odd-sounding word, and you have 
grouped it in your mind with the names of other 
strange places like Oshkosh, Oskaloosa, and Kalama- 
z00. Natchez, however, is exceedingly rich in his- 
toric interest, and has much to give you of real sig- 
nificance in the early life of this section of America. 
Characters of national importance have walked its 
streets and here helped shape the destinies of a na- 
tion. Natchez is unique in another way—it has more 
beautiful old Southern colonial homes of ante-bellum 
days to the square mile, perhaps, than any other 
equal area in America. 

Besides its colonial homes and its historic interest, 
it has something of a sentimental interest to Uni- 
versalists. It was in this city that Mrs. Judith Sar- 
gent Murray, the widow of John Murray, founder of 
Universalism in America, spent her latter years, and 
there she died and is buried. 

It is because of Mrs. Murray’s connection with 
this place that I write this particular article. It was 
for an entirely different reason that Mrs. McLaughlin 
and I drove to Natchez. 


I 


Being interested in beautiful old colonial homes 
and their furnishings, we had become increasingly 
aware that Natchez was the place above all others 
that we should visit. Due to the ease with which one 
may go by automobile to all sections of the country, 
great numbers of people are just beginning to find 
out the riches and the culture of a past generation. 
Homes and shrines are now accessible to all. 

To mention only a few, there is the Old Kentucky 
Home at Bardstown, Ky.; the William Henry Harri- 
son home at Vincennes, Ind.; the Hermitage, Andrew 
Jackson’s home, at Nashville, Tenn.; the Madame 
Jumel mansion in New York City, and the General 
Herkimer home in up-state New York; the Hercules 
Dousman home at Prairie du Chien, Wis.; Stratford, 
the birthplace of the Virginia Lees, including General 
Robert E., and Arlington, his home; Wakefield, the 
birthplace of Washington, and Mount Vernon, his 
home. There are so many, many homes open during 
“Pilgrimage Week” in Maryland and Virginia. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., has just finished the reconstruction 
of Williamsburg, Va., at a cost of $10,000,000. Here 
is a whole city, nearly, that has been rebuilt, just as 
the old colonial Capital used to be. 

Natchez has a distinct advantage here—the old 
homes are “as was.” 
still unspoiled by modernity. The slogan adopted by 
the community is well chosen: ““Natchez—where the 
old South still lives.” How true this is you may visu- 
alize when you go to Elms Court, the “house of a 
thousand candles.’’ Although electricity is available, 
there is none in this beautiful old home. Not even 
kerosene lamps are used, the only illumination being 
by candlelight. A great Southern ball is held here 


For the most part they are - 


each year, and the eight hundred guests dance by 
candlelight. 

Time hasn’t changed Longwood very much since 
“befo’ th’ wa’.”’ This ambitious mansion was in 
process of erection during the sixties. The Civil War 
began, the laborers laid down their tools and entered 
the army. The paint brushes and pails and other 
tools are where they left them three-quarters of a 
century ago. The ground floor has been made liy- 
able, but the other four stories remain unfinished, the 
rather material ghost of a grandiose dream. 

Outside of Thomas Jefferson’s unique home at 
Monticello, Va., Longwood is perhaps the most un- 
usual home in America. Built to have eight sides, or 
octagonal, five stories high, crowned with a cupola, 
with a rotunda inside where one can look down from 
the floors above upon a grand ball room, this home of a 
rich cotton planter remains, a tragic reminder of how 
war and death thwart the dreams and ambitions of 
men. In the walls surrounding the ball room are va- 
cant niches, that were to receive Italian marble stat- 
uary. The marbles on the way to America were seized 
by the Federal blockade vessels, and kept until a few 
years ago, when they were sold. I was told that the 
marble staircase is now in the Metropolitan Museum. 
Not only Longwood but nearly every one of these 
old homes has its own strange, haunting, eloquent 
story. 

II 


Natchez was the western end of the famous 
“Natchez Trace,’’ a trail that extended eastward over 
several states, linking up Nashville, Pittsburgh and 
the Atlantic seaboard with this southwestern empire. 
The “Trace’’ was about the only way by land that 
one could go from the eastern colonies to the Missis- 
sippi and New Orleans. From Natchez the rest of the 
journey to the Gulf was by boat. This made the place 
a natural shipping point and a handy stopping 
point. 

The “Trace,’”’ soon to be made a great highway 
along its historic course, is today overgrown with 
tangled undergrowth, but the trail may be easily seen, 
as the countless feet of several generations of Indians, 
French, Spaniards, British and Americans have worn 
deeply into the soil, called “loess.”” The peculiarity of 
this soil, which absorbs water very readily, makes the 
banks of the trail absolutely vertical, ranging in 
height from ten to thirty feet. 

Natchez, being the focal point of “The Trace” 
and also the center of the cotton country, became 
immensely wealthy. It was far enough away from the 
sea to be free from the brothers Lafitte and other 
pirates. The “economic royalist” of the day, be he 
cotton planter, river captain, city merchant or foreign 
shipper, here built his home, enlarged his acres and 
maintained his slaves. Those homes were built on 
magnificent proportions, with many rooms, and nearly 
always a large hall going through the center, this be- 
ing done for circulation of cool air. At Stanton Hall 
the ceilings are twenty-two and a half feet high, and 
the ball room about seventy-five feet long, with an 
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exquisite overhead arch in the center to break the dis- 
tance. — 

There was nothing that the world had to offer, 
that was too good for these homes, and the culture of 
the world is represented in these mansions. There 
are in plentiful evidence there today Sheffield silver, 
and coin silver, Irish linens, Italian marbles, bronzes 
from Paris, furniture from France, Bohemian glass, 
teakwood pieces from China, paintings from Europe, 
gigantic mirrors, rich antiques by the score, and about 
everything that a luxury-loving world of a century 
ago could get hold of. Let no reader labor under the 
impression that the ante-bellum South didn’t know 
culture and art and refinement. Some of these homes 
have libraries of several thousand volumes, many of 
them being of rare first editions. 


Ill 


Into this city and into these homes came many a 
noted man of his day. Andrew Jackson and his bride 
came here on their wedding trip, and again he came 
leading his Kentucky and Tennessee riflemen in 1815 
toward the battle of New Orleans. Sam Houston 
passed through many times as a fighter, as president 
of Texas, and as senator and as a governor. Henry 
Clay, Zachary Taylor, Aaron Burr, John Howard 
Payne, Lafayette, Jenny Lind, Louis Philippe and 
his brother of France, General Murat, Edward Everett 
Hale, and others have been distinguished visitors here 
who came to enjoy the hospitality of these Southern 
gentlemen. Jefferson Davis lived and married here. 
General U. S. Grant and his officers occupied beauti- 
ful Rosalie during the Vicksburg campaign. John 
James Audubon, the celebrated naturalist, for a 
time stayed here, and at Green Leaves there is a 
large set of dishes painted by Audubon, with birds on 
each piece, no two of which are alike. As Audubon 
painted but few dishes, this is a rare set indeed. All 
of these homes have rare treasures, and the association 
with distinguished names brings to mind the “long, 
long ago.”’ 

“They are but phantoms now, their day is done. 
They lived, and loved, and died, and now are dust. 
Shadows are they who have passed into that shadowy land 
Whence there is no return. This is long past, 
Yet not so very long, but that a breath, 
A dreamy memory of them, lingers still, 
On air that once they breathed.” 


Stark Young has told part of their story in ‘So 
Red the Rose,” taking his theme song from one of the 
quatrains of Omar Khayyam: 


“T sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Caesar bled; 
That every Hyacinth the garden wears 
Dropt in her lap from some once lovely head.” 


The writer and his wife, as they went through 
these glorious homes, in imagination saw lovely 
ladies and gallant gentlemen flit from room to room, 
and heard happy voices and soft music. Here was a 
spacious ball room; all one had to do was to people it 
in fancy with moving, gaily dressed figures. It was 
while in the midst of these reveries that a real voice 
was heard that said, ‘““You must see Gloster, the 
home of Winthrop Sargent, the first territorial gover- 


nor of Mississippi.’”’ These names sounded strangely 
familiar. We were vaguely aware that Mrs. John 
Murray was a Sargent, and that she was from Glouces- 
ter, Mass., and that there was a Winthrop in the 
family. (You see, we Western ministers cannot know 
all the details of Boston history; we have our own par- 
ticular problem in trying to keep up with Chicago.) 

Gloster, or ‘“Gloucester’”’ (spelled both ways in 
Natchez), is now owned by Mr. Lenox Stanton. His 
home, like many others there, is not open to visitors 
upon the payment of a small fee. We met Mr. 
Stanton and told him of our interest in the home, be- 
cause of the connection of the Sargent family with 
John Murray and the founding of the Universalist 
Church. He invited us to go through his home and 
was unusually courteous in showing us the beautiful 
rooms and rich furnishings. Hundreds of books line 
the shelves and a dozen large paintings adorn the 
walls. These paintings are by Spanish and Italian 
artists, and a number of them are nearly three hun- 
dred years old. Early American furniture, with black 
African and Italian marble mantels, gold-leaf mirrors 
and crystal chandeliers, is a part of the interior 
scene. The stairs are of hand-turned mahogany rails 
and spindles similar to those of the Sargent home in 
Gloucester, Mass. 


IV 


At this point, let us look into the historic con- 
nection. Winthrop Sargent was the brother of Mrs. 
Judith Sargent Murray, and was two years her junior. 
The tie between the two was very close. Winthrop 
went to Harvard and much of Mrs. Murray’s educa- 
tion came through him. In 1798, after the Spanish 
régime in Mississippi, he was appointed the first 
United States territorial governor. The home was 
built between 1798 and 1804, and is a colonial brick 
structure, with four massive, round white pillars, ex- 
tending two stories, across the front. The elements of 
both mystery and tragedy surround the place. It is 
whispered that treasure is buried on the grounds. 
Mr. Stanton told us some people still want to start 
digging. It may have been with such a purpose in 
mind that, in 1864, during the night time, there ap- 
peared a group of men at Gloster. George W. Sar- 
gent, a son of Winthrop, appeared in the door. 

According to the story we heard, Mr. Sargent, 
sensing trouble, called for his servants, and in order 
to make them hurry, shouted ‘‘Fire, fire, fire!’’ One 
of the men at the door fired and Mr. Sargent was 
killed. To quote: “It is still told that blood-stains 
mar the beauty of the floors of Gloster, and darkeys 
have manufactured a whole train of ghosts that 
dwell in the Sargent graveyard opposite the house.” 

The small burial ground referred to is enclosed by 
a brick wall about three feet high, and Winthrop Sar- 
gent is buried there, in accordance with his wishes to 
be buried under the willows and with only ‘‘a humble 
stone to proclaim him dead.”’ The spot is overgrown 
with thickets and sadly neglected. It is an eerie 
place with great trees joining arms overhead, and 
Spanish moss hanging down from the overspread 
branches. It may be that Mrs. Murray is buried in 
this ground, as she died in Natchez in 1820, just three 
days after her brother, who died in New Orleans. 
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Did they have a joint funeral and burial? As we 
roamed the thicket, we were not aware that she prob- 
ably is buried here. 

Seargent Prentiss the orator, who, according to 
Daniel Webster and Edward Everett, was the peer of 
all orators of his day, is also buried in the Sargent 
cemetery. He also lived in Gloster, having married 
Mrs. Winthrop Sargent’s granddaughter. He was 
born in Maine. One wonders whether he was not of 
that family of Gloucester, Mass., Prentisses, of whom 
James and Lydia, with Winthrop Sargent I and his 
family, including Judith (later Mrs. Murray), ab- 
sented themselves from the services in Gloucester 
and brought on the famous trial that meant so much 
to the establishment of a free Universalist Church in 
America. 


V 


We spent a delightful afternoon at Elms Court, 
the home of Mr. David McKittrick. In this home is 
a strange affair called a “punkah.” It hangs down 
from the ceiling about four feet and is in the shape 
of a bell. It is of wood and hangs ona hinge. During 
meal-time this is waved to and fro by means of a cord, 
which extends to the side of the room, where a Negro, 
usually concealed, pulls it. A beautiful garden in 
the rear of the house recently won a contest as the 
most beautiful in America. The house is filled with 
many rare pieces of furniture, bric-a-brac, and relics 
that would take a catalogue to enumerate. 

Mr. MceKittrick’s grandchildren were up from 
New Orleans. One of them, a darling little girl of 
eight, was an acrobat. She could tumble and twist in 
all manner of shapes. The writer played the piano 
and sang. This stirred Mr. McKittrick and he sang. 
The time went all too rapidly, for our host was a 
genial, courteous and interesting Southern gentleman. 
We went there as perfect strangers, and it was stated 
at the gate that a fee was charged to see the home, yet 
Mr. McKittrick would not let us pay a cent, stating 
that he had had such a pleasant afternoon he preferred 
to entertain us as guests. He said he enjoyed the 
music. 

Dr. Levi M. Powers in his little booklet on the 
Sargent-Murray-Gilman House of Gloucester, Mass., 
states that John Murray’s Bible is in the possession of 
Mr. McKittrick. We were unaware of this when we 
were in the home, and hadn’t the slightest idea that 
Mr. McKittrick had ever heard of John Murray, his 
wife, or the Universalist Church. We are sure Mr. 
McKittrick would have permitted us to see this Bible, 
as he showed us many other rare mementoes. 

In all, we were in about a dozen of the homes. 
It was a question of selection, as there were so many 
available. There was one, however, we were told to 
visit if we could find any way to get in. That was 
Arlington, described as ‘‘one of the stateliest and most 
perfect types of colonial architecture found in the 
entire Southland.” It seemed that we were destined 
to leave Natchez without seeing this majestic home. 
Going into a book store, we mentioned our regret 
at being unable to see the place. Due to this chance 
remark, we eventually came into contact with the one 
person in Natchez who could take us in. 

It would take much space and many words to de- 
scribe some of the treasures here. In it there is a very 


spacious hall used as a ball room, and on the walls 
round about are a score of Italian paintings. A law 
of 1859 made it a felony to remove valuable paintings. 
This probably accounts for the presence of so many 
exquisite pieces there in Natchez. Many of these 
old homes, when sold, seem to have been sold more or 
less intact, with most of the furnishings left in them. 
This not only accounts for the age of the pieces, but 
explains the collections of several generations. In 
Arlington the drawing room is known as the “Gold 
Room,’’ due to the sunlight satin damask upholstery 
and hangings. To quote: “Here are objets d’art of 
alabaster, terra cotta, marble, chaperon sofas, leopard 
wood table, hawthorne vases, wall candle brackets and 
works of bronze.’”’ Mrs. Hubert Barnum, president 
of the Pilgrimage Garden Club, is the owner of the 
home. Mrs. Barnum treated us as her personal 
guests, inviting us to join a group of her friends, with 
refreshments. The writer had played the piano and 
sung at D’Evereux and Elms Court, and it seemed 
to be known. Anyway, Mrs. Barnum is passionately 
fond of music, and for an hour we had music, in- 
strumental and vocal. How music does promote fel- 
lowship, not to say friendship! At the end of the time 
Mrs. Barnum very graciously asked if we could not 
come back at the time of the annual pilgrimage, to 
be her guests, Mrs. McLaughlin to be dressed in 
colonial costume, and I to help entertain with South- 
ern songs. Well, the time we spent at Arlington 
leaves a happy memory indeed. 

Let me use my imagination a bit. Mrs. Murray 
went to Natchez to visit her brother, the Governor, 
John, and Mrs. Murray’s daughter, Julia Maria, 
went with her to visit her cousins. While there she 
met and fell in love with Adam Lewis Bingaman. 
They were married in 1812. After John Murray’s 
death, Mrs. Murray went to Natchez to live with her 
only living child. One historian says she died at 
the Bingaman plantation. Arlington was the home 
of the Bingaman family for five generations. Arling- 
ton was built while she lived there. 

Dr. Powers states that there is a set of fourteen 
volumes of the writings of Mrs. Murray, who wrote 
under the name of “Constantia.’”” When Dr. Powers 
wrote, these were in the possession of Mr. Louis Singer 
Gillette. Mr. Gillette once owned Arlington. Are 
the books there now? Probably. In the home there 
are eight thousand volumes, some of them very old. 
Our attention was called to the library in particular. 
What a delightful hour we could have spent in look- 
ing over these volumes! 

Alas, people never know in life how near they are 
to things that have genuine interest for them, with- 
out ever knowing it. (I worked for a whole year 
in a certain building. Twenty-five years later, I 
learned that from that building the first passenger 
train in America had run, and from it the first tele- 
graph message in the world had been sent. No one 
seemed to know about it when I labored there.) 
We were entirely unaware of these Murray relics, 
while in Natchez. 

VI 

There’s something about that Southland that 
makes you want to go again. Twenty miles out of 
Natchez is Springfield, the house where Andrew Jack- 
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son and Rachel Robards were married in 1791. One 
could go in upon the payment of a small fee. As we 


went in, we met an acquaintance at the door who 
introduced us to the master of the house. This was 
entrée enough. The master took us through the 
whole house, showing us all, and explained the details 
of the Jackson wedding as history has preserved them. 
At the end he would under no circumstances accept 
any fee, because we had been introduced by a personal 


friend. That was enough. He topped it all off with 
this: “It’s dinner time. I do not know what we have 
prepared, but if you are willing to accept what we 
have, I would be most happy to have you as our 
guests.” The invitation was genuine and cordial. 

The Southern people are gracious and hospitable. 
Mrs. McLaughlin says she wants to go back to Natchez 
again. And I guess we will, for we have some friends 
there! 


“Lest We Forget” 


George E. Huntley 


HERE is to be an appropriate memorial for Dr. 
A. Gertrude Earle. 

For once, at least, the Universalist de- 
nomination is unanimous. It is traditionally dif- 
ficult to secure absolute agreement in a church of the 
liberal order, where many men of many minds and 
many women of many minds insist on independent 
thought and expression; but now we have a case in 
which no single dissenting or doubtful voice has been 
heard. Everybody in the Church, on the other hand, 
is eager to show honor to the mem- 
ory of a woman who served with 
perfect loyalty and who won the 
hearts of all with whom she came 
in contact. 

Gertrude Earle was unique. 
Modest to an extreme degree, she 
would forbid, if she could speak, 
any extended eulogy. It is only 
right to say, however, that as a 
writer, preacher and teacher she 
had a clarity of thought and a power 
of expression seldom equaled in any 
denomination. She was radiant 
in her homiletics and her peda- 
gogy. She could present a subject 
so skillfully that her hearers would 
say, “That is what we always have 
half-believed and now see com- 
pletely.”” Moreover, they were 
moved to consistent action. On 
more than one occasion, when she 
shared programs with ecclesiastical 
leaders of massive physique and 
earried off the honors, people spontaneously spoke to 
their neighbors of “the little giantess.’’ Friends some- 
times called her “St. Macrina,’”’ thinking that she 
resembled in faith, fervor and force the great Uni- 
versalist heroine of the early Church. Others, de- 
lighting in her Christian character, called her ‘St. 
Gertrude.”’ She, however, desired no canonization, 
and when anyone tried to praise her she would say, 
“Nonsense! Now let’s talk of something else!’’ By 
her scholarship, her nobility and her apostolic spirit 
she has made her Church forever stronger and richer. 

In response to a widespread demand, the General 
Sunday School Association is raising a fund as a 
memorial to this beloved leader, and a committee is 
now at work formulating plans and receiving sub- 
scriptions. Gladly serving on this committee are the 
presidents of the General Convention, the various 
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auxiliary organizations of the Church, and the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House. Associated with them 
are the editor of The Christian Leader and a consider- 
able number of friends and religious educators from 
different sections of the country. 

The first question to be settled, and the first to 
be asked by any person approached for a contribution, 
is in regard to the form that the memorial is to take. 
A monument of marble? No, she would not care for 
that. Flowers kept continually on her grave? No, 
she would not approve. Some- 
thing alive, something useful, some- 
thing consistent with the heart in- 
terest of the woman, must be found. 
The answer is in a scholarship, 
the income to be used for sending 
promising young people to the sum- 
mer schools of religious education 
in which she taught and to which 
she gave her best energies. 

The canvass for funds is under 
way now. It is hoped that gifts 
will be received from the General 
Convention, from each of its re- 
lated bodies, from the various State 
Conventions, from Sunday School 
Associations, from church schools, 
from fellow-ministers, and from a 
very large number of individuals 
in and out of our denomination. 
It is not possible to estimate the 
total amount to be received, but it 
should be enough to be of impor- 
tant help to our future Church. 

Already gifts have been received from some who 
have had advance information regarding this campaign. 
Some of these contributions have been small, but, 
because made with sacrifice, have indicated large 
affection. ‘Two pledges for a hundred dollars each 
have given the committee a favorable start with its 
work. It is evident that the response is to be both 
general and generous. 

Every reader of these lines is invited to partici- 
pate in this happy movement by sending such a con- 
tribution, large or small, as the heart prompts and 
the purse makes possible. It is not feasible, of course, 
to reach all interested friends with special solicitation, 
so none need wait for the committee’s appeal. Send 
gifts to The Earle Memorial Committee, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 

There will be universal agreement with the fol~ 
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lowing words with which a state superintendent ac- 
companied his check: 

“Religious education is vital and the work of the 
summer schools deserving of support. Ethical and 
spiritual culture of the non-propagandist type is 
greatly needed. A memorial to Gertrude Earle is most 
fitting and well-deserved. Moreover, here is where a 
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small contribution from each of us will go a long 
way.” 
The body of Gertrude Earle rests in a most 
beautiful rural cemetery near her Green Mountain 
birthplace; she, herself, belongs forever to that 
“choir invisible, whose music is the gladness of the 
world.” 


What Was Lincoln’s Religion? 


Ida Galbreath 


O one who has studied Lincoln’s life, and read 
his addresses, especially his “Farewell to 
Springfield” and the “Second Inaugural,’ can 

doubt that he had a firm faith in God as Ruler of 
this world, working through men for the triumph of 
right over wrong. 

But what were his beliefs or convictions on theo- 
logical theories and dogmas? He was a deeply re- 
ligious man, but not an ardent churchman. During 
his early years in Springfield he was not a regular at- 
tendant of any church. Mrs. Lincoln belonged to the 
Episcopal church. But when their second son, Eddie, 
died in February, 1850, the rector was absent from 
the city, and Dr. James Smith, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, was called upon to conduct the 
funeral service. After that Dr. Smith and Lincoln 
became friends. 

Mrs. Lincoln joined the Presbyterian church on 
profession of faith. Lincoln rented a pew in the 
church and attended sometimes with his wife from 
1852 to 1861, when he left Springfield. Their fourth 
son, Thomas, was baptized there April 4, 1855. 

During his Presidency, the Lincolns attended 
regularly the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
of which Dr. Phineas D. Gurley was the pastor. 


I 


But why did Lincoln never join any church? 
Some of his friends had expected he would join with 
his wife in Springfield. He had read Dr. Smith’s 
book, “The Christian’s Defense,’ and was perhaps 
impressed by some of it. Dr. Barton says: “Lincoln 
did not find himself able to accept the rigid Calvinism 
of the Presbyterian Church of that day. He said to 
his friends that he ‘couldn’t quite see it.’ ”’ 

Hon. Henry C. Deming, member of Congress, said 
that he had asked President Lincoln why he never 
united with a church, and that Lincoln answered: “I 
have never united myself to any church because I 
have found difficulty in giving my assent, without 
mental reservation, to the long, complicated state- 
ments of Christian doctrine which characterize their 
articles of belief and confessions of faith.” ‘When 
any church will inscribe over its altars, as its sole 
qualification for membership . . . . “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self,’ that church will I join with all my heart and all 
my soul.” 

Did Lincoln ever come in contact with the liberal 
Christianity of his day, Unitarianism or Universal- 
ism? There is evidence that he did. 

In 1848 Lincoln formed a law partnership with 


Wm. H. Herndon which was never terminated until 
Lincoln’s death. Herndon, who was a Unitarian, 
had a fine library, probably the best in Springfield. 
He says that for years he subscribed to and kept in 
his office the Westminster and Edinburgh Review and 
other English periodicals. He had the works of Locke, 
Spencer and Emerson. For many years Herndon was 
in correspondence with Theodore Parker and owned 
Parker’s theological books. 

“About this time, too, Mr. Jesse W. Fell presented 
Lincoln with the works of William E. Channing. 
Lincoln had access to all of these books and read 
some of them, not very thoroughly perhaps, but with 
interest.”’ (Barton, p. 174.) 

We know that the claim is made that Lincoln 
gleaned the expression, ‘‘of the people, by the people, 
and for the people,’ from Theodore Parker. Dr. 
Barton says: ““The fact that he took portions of his 
positive thinking from Theodore Parker and William 
Ellery Channing does not necessitate that he was a 
Uintarian.” (Barton, p. 288.) 

“To say that Lincoln’s views were like those of 
Parker or Channing is to affirm that Lincoln was not 
an infidel but a Christian. Was Lincoln then a Uni- 
tarian? No. Of Unitarianism he knew nothing, so 
far as we are informed.” (Barton, p. 180.) 

That seems to me a strange statement. If Lin- 
coln had read Parker, Channing and Emerson I should 
say he knew something of the best of Unitarianism. 


II 


Did Lincoln ever come in contact with Univer- 
salism? 

There is evidence that he did. 

Consider the evidence of Mentor Graham and 
the incident of Lincoln’s burnt book. Mentor Graham, 
Universalist, schoolmaster of New Salem, had Lincoln 
as his lodger in 18383 and taught him Kirkham’s 
Grammar, and surveying. ‘He knew more about 
Lincoln’s religious views during his years in New 
Salem than any other man who lived to tell the world 
about it after Lincoln’s death.” (Barton.) 

Barton considered Graham a good witness be- 
cause he was honest, of less violent prejudices, and 
of more sober habits, than some others. Graham 
wrote a letter to Mr. B. F. Irwin, March 17, 1874, in 
which he told the following story: 

“One morning Lincoln said to me: ‘Graham, what 
do you think about the anger of the Lord?’ I re- 
plied, ‘I believe the Lord never was angry or mad, 
and never would be; that his loving kindness en- 
dureth forever’. . . . Lincoln said, ‘I have a little 
manuscript written, which I will show you.’” He 
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gave him the manuscript and stated that he meant to 
have it published. Graham had the manuscript for 
a week or ten days. It was in size about one-half 
quire of foolscap. He said, “I have read many books 
on the subject of theology and I don’t think in point 
of perspicuity and plainness of reasoning, I ever read 
one to surpass it.’ ”’ 

It was a defense of universal salvation based on 
the character of God, and the text, “As in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 

Lincoln was at this time twenty-four years of 
age. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams, of Oak Park, Illinois, told 
me at the Chicago Convention last fall, that some 
years ago when he was pastor of the Universalist 
ehurch in Urbana, Illinois, he met an old man who, 
as a boy, had known Lincoln in the days when he rode 
the circuit. This boy acted as errand boy for some of 
the lawyers, among them Lincoln. At that time 
there was a Universalist church organization in Ur- 
bana. They held their services in a hall. Mr. Lin- 
coln frequently remained over Sunday and sometimes 
attended the Universalist services. 

Why shouldn’t he have known something of Uni- 
versalism? 

In the forties there were Universalist church so- 
cieties in Illinois and some church buildings. As early 
as 18388 Erasmus Manford was traveling in Ohio, 
Kentucky, Illinois, and Indiana, preaching, lectur- 
ing, debating with Orthodox ministers, and distrib- 
uting literature. In 1888 or ’39 he preached in Chi- 
eago and Joliet. In 1841-43 he resided in Lafayette, 
Indiana. In 1843 he moved to Terre Haute, and in 
1846 to Indianapolis. All this time he published a 
pamphlet called the Teacher, for which he constantly 
solicited subscriptions. He preached or lectured in a 
number of Illinois towns, among them Elbridge, Paris, 
Grand View, Bloomfield, Oakland, Charleston, Shel- 
byville, Cold Springs, Marshall and Greenup. 

“The liberal faith was making some progress in 
central Illinois, and I was invited to hold a discussion 
in Springfield with a Methodist clergyman. Arriving 
there I found the preacher who had agreed to debate 
would not stand fire, and Mr. Lewis, the most noted 
controversialist in that section, was chosen his 
substitute. He was a Methodist minister, of much 
ability and very zealous in his cause, and was pretty 
well posted concerning Universalism. The discussion, 
which lasted four days, caused much excitement in 
Springfield, and all parties attended. I remember 
seeing Mr. Lincoln there punctually every day and 
every night. He often nodded assent when I made a 
strong point. Little did I think, or he, what was to be 
his future position in the world.” (‘‘Twenty-five 
Years in the West,’ Erasmus Manford, p. 225. Pub- 
lished 1875.) This was in 1846, when Lincoln was 
thirty-seven. 

III 

Why was Lincoln called an infidel? 

Probably because in his early life any person who 
would not profess to believe the Orthodox dogmas was 
likely to be called an infidel and atheist. Lincoln did 
not conform. He would not profess to believe what 
he could not accept. 

Mr. Jesse W. Fell says: “If there were any traits 


of character that stood out in bold relief in the person 
of Mr. Lincoln they were those of truth and candor. 
He was utterly incapable of insincerity or professing 
views on this or any other subject he did not enter- 
tain. Those who have represented him as believing 
in the popular views of his time may have misappre- 
hended him. . . . But be that as it may, I have no 
hesitation whatever in saying that, whilst he held 
many opinions in common with the great mass of 
Christian believers, he did not believe in what are re- 
garded as the orthodox or evangelical views of Chris- 
tianity. His religious views were eminently practical 
and are summed up, as I think, in these two proposi- 
tions: The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man. Lincoln’s infidelity consisted in good part of 
his denial of eternal punishment.” (Barton, p. 239.) 

Isaac Cogdal wrote: “In 1859 in Lincoln’s office 
Lincoln expressed himself in about these words: He 
did not or could not believe in the endless punishment 
of any one of the human race.”’ 

Jonathan Harnett made a similar statement 
which may refer to the same occasion. He says: 
“That in 1858 he had a curiosity to see Lincoln and 
went into his office. There were several others in that 
he did not know; that religious faith seemed to be the 
subject of conversation. After some time was spent 
in the controversy, it seemed to be Lincoln’s time, 
and in a few words he heard Lincoln condense into a 
small space greater thoughts and larger ideas and 
sounder logic, than he ever heard brought into so 
small space. Lincoln, he says, covered more ground 
in a few words than he could in a week, and closed up 
with the restitution of all things to God, as the doc- 
trine taught in the scriptures. And if anyone was 
left in doubt in regard to his belief in the final salva- 
tion of all men, he removed those doubts in a few 
questions he answered and propounded to others.” 

Here is evidence that when he was a young man 
of twenty-four Lincoln was writing a paper to prove 
universal salvation. At thirty-seven he attended 
a debate and gave his sanction to the arguments of 
Erasmus Manford. As a man of fifty he was ex- 
pressing the same convictions. 

Furthermore, after Lincoln’s death Lamon and 
Herndon were so incensed at the tendency of speakers 
and writers to represent Lincoln as a supernatural 
being, that they swung to the other extreme and 
shocked their readers by calling Lincoln an infidel or 
atheist. 

“T have already referred to the very loose and in- 
exact way In which Herndon and others used the term 
‘infidel’ as applied to Lincoln. Such inexactness is 
subversive of all clear thinking.” (Barton, p. 175.) 

And then in defense of Lincoln, some church 
leaders claimed that he had accepted the Orthodox 
dogmas of the Evangelical Churches. I find myself 
in accord with Dr. C. H. Ray when he wrote: “I have 
only one thing to ask: That you do not give Calvin- 
istic theology a chance to claim him as one of its 
saints and martyrs.’”’ (Lamon.) 

A number of Lincoln’s friends and neighbors who 
knew him in New Salem or in Springfield asserted 
that he was a Universalist—B. F. Irwin, Mentor Gra- 
ham, Jonathan Harnett, and Isaac Cogdal. Cogdal 
related a discussion with Lincoln and said: “‘I then, in 
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reply, told Mr. Lincoln he was a sound Universalist 
and would advise him to say but little about his belief, 
as it was an unpopular doctrine, though I agreed 
with him in sentiment.” 

Dr. Barton said, in regard to some of these letters: 
“T need only add that to me these letters carry the 
conviction of reality . . . . I regard these testimonies 
as essentially true.” 


IV 


Lincoln was, in many respects, ahead of his time; 
for example, he did not take up the common vices of 
his day. T. C. Onstott is authority for this state- 
ment: “Lincoln never drank liquor of any kind and 
never chewed or smoked. We never heard him 
swear, though Judge Weldon said once when he was 
excited he said ‘By Jing.’”’ (Barton, p. 55.) 


When a boy he resolved to give up hunting. He 
took up the cause of temperance and lectured for it. 
He believed in woman suffrage. He was forward 
looking. We so often stress his goodness and forget 
or fail to emphasize the fact that he had one of the 
greatest minds of his generation, of his century. 

Do you know of anyone else who, in 1854, 1858, 
1860, thought as clearly and as logically on the subject 
of slavery, of secession, of the Constitution? Perhaps 
not another man in America could have produced the 
Cooper Institute speech. In contrast, Stephen A. 
Douglas’ thinking was loose and haphazard. 

Therefore it seems to me perfectly reasonable to 
conclude that on the questions of religion and theology, 
in which he was deeply interested, Lincoln was pro- 
gressive in his thinking and conversant with, and re- 
ceptive to, the liberal thought of his day. 


Has an Electrical Age Outgrown Jesus? 


George A. Gay 


norant and deluded religious peasant whose life 

and words are wholly inadequate to meet the 
needs of the modern world, by critics who believe that 
society will be moulded by scientists and engineers. 

He has been banished from a position of authority 
for ethical living by vast numbers of people who are 
so pre-occupied with and absorbed by the secular in- 
terests of our world that they do not wish to be re- 
minded of his stern moral demands or to take the time 
needed to learn his way of living. 

He has been crowded out of his place as the au- 
thoritative spokesman for universal brotherhood and 
the practice of the law of love by communities, by 
groups, by nations, insisting upon nationalism, 
property rights, and racial exclusiveness. 

The indifference of multitudes to religion has 
exiled Jesus as the Friend of Man to a region where a 
minority of anxious people still seek to learn of him, 
and who view the tendencies of masses of people as 
destructive of the highest values of mankind. 


I 


These facts oblige us to ask questions, and one of 
these questions is this: Has an electrical age out- 
grown Jesus? 

There are some who believe that the discoveries 
and applications of science and the temper of mind 
produced by scientific investigations and achieve- 
ments have gone so far beyond the influence of Jesus 
that to attempt to cling to him constitutes an im- 
pediment to progress. 

Harry Elmer Barnes, after commending Kirby 
Page for his scholarship, his work for peace and for 
economic justice, writes: “In other words, Kirby Page, 
scholar and student, an observer of the greatest and 
most terrible war in human history and of the unprece- 
dented movements for world peace which have fol- 
lowed in its wake, turns for his inspiration and guidance 
to scanty and perhaps non-authentic passages from 
the hypothetical teachings of an obscure Palestinian 
peasant who had never witnessed a first-class war and 
who had never seen any soldiers except perchance a 


Frat has been relegated to the position of an ig- 


few straggling Romans, who had been assigned to the 
policing of Palestine and Jerusalem.” (“Twilight of 
Christianity,” p. 377.) 

On the other side, Walter E. Bundy declares: 
“The religious experience of Jesus is not outgrown. 
It is the most abiding value of our human history, as 
commanding and adequate today as it was in 30 A. D.” 

These antagonistic points of view cherished by 
sincere men at a time when the world is crowded with 
people who are driven by fear induced by insecurity 
and war, makes the question we ask an important 
issue, but we cannot understand what is involved in 
the answer unless we analyze the constituents of the 
age. When we ask, has an electrical age outgrown 
Jesus, what do we mean? 

The modern world is an industrial order as dis- 
tinguished from an agricultural civilization. When 
steam supplanted water-power as a source of energy 
to drive the wheels of industry and transportation 
the doom of all former ways of living was sounded. 
The movement of youth was away from the farms 
and soon great cities spread out over immense acre- 
ages. Complexity succeeded simplicity, and the be- 
ginnings of our present social, economic, and political 
organizations were established. 

Then came electricity. Rivers were harnessed 
to generate power, and this power cheaply distributed 
transformed all human relationships. As yet this 
electrical industry is only in its infancy. The inven- 
tiveness of man has full play and all sorts of labor- 
saving, time-annihilating, space-destroying, devices 
have filled earth and air and sea with strange mon- 
sters. : 

Backward peoples are emerging from their iso- 
lation and ignorance. Every corner of the earth is 
yielding its secrets to the curious adventurers and 
ruthless traders. Before the relentless march of ex- 
plorers, hunters, colonists, traders, missionaries, ar- 
cheologists, travelers—simplicity, solitude, independ- 
ence, privacy, individualism, fall. Even against the 
angry opposition of narrow minds the whole world is 
forsaking isolation and independence as the electrical 
machines, at the behest of their masters, men, join 
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every nation and province and tribe in one huge so- 
ciety. 
II 

But the people’who live in this electrical age, 
who enjoy the privileges of this great period of his- 
tory, who share in the advantages of transportation 
and communication which link each to all and all to 
each in a very brief time, are confused. The old sanc- 
tions have disappeared. The old ways are outmoded. 
The old customs are decaying. The rapidity of the 
changes has unhinged the habitual processes of 
thought. The race of man has been unable to adjust 
itself to the pace of industry. Chaos and disorder pre- 
vail. 

In all this rushing, exciting, busy, complex life of 
today no one is at ease, no one is satisfied. In this rush 
and roar and excess, this worship of quantity and of 
things, there is no power to comfort aching hearts, 
and no peace for unhappy souls. 

Indeed the electrical age is a wonderful age, but 
society is confused and fearful and unhappy. 

Glaring contrasts exist. Wealth fills the vaults, 
so much gold is piled in reserve that no one knows 
how to dispose of it, and yet dire poverty is the rule 
in scores of thousands of shacks. There are puritans 
who practice strict self-discipline and who seek an or- 
derly and law-abiding community, but opposed to 
them are rascally politicians, greedy office-holders and 
capitalists, powerful gangs of thugs, and a general 
public so busy with eating, working, playing and 
sleeping that it refuses to shake off its lethargy in the 
face of crisis. 

Prosperity is the privilege of a few, but insecurity 
frightens the great majority of mankind. Economic 
maladjustments are creating dangerous conditions, 
and the industrial order is in a constant state of flux. 
Add to the purely technical problems the human 
factors of unemployment, the low wages, the high 
taxes, the extravagance of legislatures and Congress, 
the fierce competition, the injustices, the iniquities, 
jealousies and hatreds and envies, and a disquieting 
realization of terrible maladjustments shocks us into 
sober thinking. 

There are also international situations which 
threaten the stability of the entire world. The penal- 
ties of the last great war are now depressing us. We 
understand that no one won the war, that everyone 
lost it, and that all must pay for it. Debts, national 
antagonisms, suspicions, rebellion against injustices 
in treaty requirements, political upheavals, unwise 
tariffs, undeclared wars, repeated alarms as nations 
resort to military conquests, the defective operation of 
what was designed to stabilize the world—the League 
of Nations—these are symptoms of a humanity blindly 
feeling its way in the midst of chaos. 

And there are dissensions due to religion. There 
are many religions and 2 great number of competing 
sects, and there are dangerous rivalries between the 
different branches of the Church. Fundamentalism 
thunders its warnings, liberalism issues its challenges, 
and atheism defies faith. The worst enemy which 
confronts organized religion today is an indifference to 
claims of religion on the part of multitudes who are so 
wrapped up in the habits of our time that they ignore 
the demands of faith. And yet people are groping for 


t 


light, they desire assurances, they wish for good. 

Philosophy and ethics are profoundly influenced 
by this secularism which is characteristic of the age. 
Viewpoints are changing, an attitude of tentativeness 
prevails. The day of dogmatism has gone. But 
people as a whole cannot exist on uncertainties—they 
demand positive guidance. 

We are living in a time of significant changes, and 
despite all of the advances which have been made man 
is unhappy. There are redeeming features, which I 
have purposely omitted from the picture. There is a 
deep yearning for what we group under the head of 
spiritual benefits. There are noble ethical ideas 
leavening our thinking and moulding our conduct. 
Sweet and heavenly music abounds. The general 
level of culture is rising. Heroisms and sacrificial 
devotion are evident. Christlikeness in individuals, 
in homes, in schools, in churches, in slums and in 
palaces may be observed. There is much light, 
knowledge, joy, achievement, happiness, but in opposi- 
tion there is defiance to truth, undue reliance upon 
things, loss of religious fervor, refusal to abide by 
ethical considerations, a terrible hardness of heart, a 
brutal exercise of arbitrary might. There are notorious 
injustices, dangerous alignments of grasping groups 
in political spheres, poverty, disease, hatred, disorder, 
suspicion and terror. Wilful departure from the way 
of righteousness and love is common. 

The demand of the age is for a sense of security. 
The wage-earner wants to be sure of a job, the 
capitalist demands reliable and stable conditions 
for a satisfactory return on his investment. The 
consumer desires a reduction of the high costs of living. 
The philosopher seeks a solution of human problems 
in the light of general principles. The nations ask for 
fair tariffs and equal opportunities for trade and 
adequate safeguards to independence and _ peace. 
The multitudes cry out for security against the tragic 
consequences of old age, unemployment, illness, acci- 
dent and war. The dreamers hold up before us the 
vision of a better world towards which we must strive. 
Humanity whether consciously or not is praying for a 
reign of righteousness. 


III 


We return to the question with|which we began: 
Has an electrical age outgrown Jesus? 

Has Jesus no message for this perplexed age, this 
unhappy humanity? Have we outgrown the religion 
of the peasant-prophet of Galilee? 

We must exercise caution in our reply, because in 
this era of scientific method where accuracy is de- 
manded we must move in accordance with the best 
knowledge at our disposal. There are some who are 
convinced that Jesus has no word for the present, due 
to the fact that he lived so many centuries ago and 
under conditions entirely different from those which 
characterize our time. They feel that many of us who 
still turn to religion for inspirationfand guidance are 
hampered by what is called the “Jesus stereotype.” 
A stereotype is a form used}by{printers from which 
numbers of copies may be made, and so the conception 
of a lasting, enduring copy, a permanent likeness, is 
conveyed by the term. Men like Harry Elmer Barnes 
consider that a permanent flikeness of gJesus repro- 
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duced in individuals in this age is a detriment to pro- 
gressive religion, and that a new religion is required. 

My reading of criticisms of Jesus along this line 
inclines me to the opinion that the critics have over- 
looked many important considerations when they de- 
clare that Jesus has no authority for a scientific age. 
We must ask whether the stereotype of Jesus, as they 
like to call it, may prove to be one of the great blessings 
of our time. We must further remonstrate against 
the attempt to reduce everything to the category of 
definitely proved facts, leaving out of the considera- 
tion the powerful factor of faith. 

One of the important facts about the Christian 
religion in its purity is that the reproduction of the 
character of Jesus, even to a limited extent, refreshes 
the ages as a numerous company of brave men and 
women attempt to live in harmony with what they be- 
lieve to be the principles of Jesus. 

If Jesus has no word for this perplexed society, 
then we are to be pitied, for humanity certainly has 
found no one else to take his place. 

After we have removed the accretions which the 
years have added to the meager details of the life and 
teachings of Jesus contained in the gospels, we still 
have Jesus as the great inspirer of men and women of 
good will. We may not be warranted in thinking that 
Jesus foresaw the conditions of any generation be- 
yond that with which he was familiar, and we may 
therefore refuse to say that a certain text taken from 
the story of his life was uttered for our specific guid- 
ance in an emergency. But we are warranted in 
maintaining that a great number of noble people 
have been inspired to humanitarian activities, to 
reforming endeavors, and to beautiful living because 
they have modeled their thinking and conduct upon 
what they believe Jesus meant. And we are war- 
ranted further in accepting the verdict of history 
that some of the most momentous changes in moral 
conduct and ethical insight have been due to the in- 
spiration of the life and teachings of Jesus. 

Ernest Fremont Tittle writes: “In respect of the 
mechanics of life—the physical means of production, 
transportation, and communication—our world is 
startlingly different from the world of Jesus, and dif- 
ferent also are its problems. But not its problem, its 
crucial problem, which is today precisely what it was 
nineteen hundred years ago and will be nineteen hun- 
dred years hence, namely, How may human beings 
live together securely, nobly, and happily? That this 
is today our crucial problem who can doubt, and who 
can fail to see that unless it is solved we are done for? 
Of what avail our modern knowledge if it does not 
save us from personal defeat and social catastrophe? 
Of what avail our modern science if the power which 
it gives to us we use to destroy the works of our hands 
and the heritage of our children? Of what avail our 
marvelous wealth-producing, labor-saving machinery 
if, in the midst of plenty millions of us are thrown 
out of employment and compelled either to beg or to 
starve? Of what avail our modern culture if it leaves 
us over-sophisticated, cynical, and despairing? Of 
what avail all our boasted ‘progress’ if it but leads 
our civilization to the grave? . . . And amid all the 
darkness which now envelops us, where is there light 
if not in Jesus?” (“Jesus After Nineteen Centuries.’’) 


IV 


Unless we wish to conclude that all religion is 
injurious, and in harmony with that thought to main- 
tain that Christianity has done more harm than good, 
and that prophets and martyrs of religion were de- 
luded and that their contributions to human living were 
of minor significance, we must admit that Jesus has 
been the inspirer of great characters and of great re- 
ligious progress. 

We must further conclude that this electrical 
age needs something more than technical skill, mo- 
nopolistic control, mechanical perfection, and political 
organization—it needs men and women who have 
learned of the prophets and Jesus that human life 
has values too precious to be destroyed by fratricidal 
strife, by monotonous toil, by a maladjusted economic 
system which puts profits ahead of justice and hu- 
maneness, and sacrifices children and mothers and 
fathers and youth by carelessness and indifference, 
and even malignant devices. 

There are millions of humble folks who are pray- 
ing for a righteous society and for a warless world, 
and there are thousands of able leaders throughout 
the earth who are trying to answer those prayers by 
bringing pressure to bear upon those in authority to 
the end that a just and peaceable order shall prevail. 
And these people owe to Jesus their ideals and their 
principles and their inspiration to active effort. 

The world has taken enormous strides during the 
past two thousand years, and its advancement has 
been even greater during the past two centuries than 
throughout all the preceding ages. It has outgrown 
all the old methods of living, and it has left behind 
all the civilizations which have dominated at particular 
periods of history. We are indeed living in one of 
those crucial times which give birth to new orders of 
human achievement, but it seems to many of us that 
this brilliant advance is likely to be stopped and its 
achievements nullified because people have not learned 
to live together in peace and to work together as 
brothers. Instead of having outgrown Jesus, it has 
failed to catch up with him, for our engineers and our 
scientists and our educators and our masses of people 
must be moved to rational and co-operative endeavor 
which embodies the ideals, the principles, and the 
goals growing out of the life and teachings of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 


* * * 


BY NAME 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


He calls the stars by name, we read. 
In some such special way 

He knows the lovely flower-things 
That blossom for a day? 


By what caressing names does He 
Awake the violets, 

The blue-eyed grasses, jewel-weeds, 
The sturdy bouncing Bets? 


The million golden mustard blooms 
Upon the meadow spilled? 

Each atom in our Milky Way— 
This acre bluet-filled? 


Berwyn, Maryland. 
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Salt and Light 


Arthur Newell Moore 


ITHOUT forgetting entirely the world of the 
present, let us travel back together in imag- 
ination to a scene in the past. Let us think of 

ourselves as among the early disciples of Jesus. We 
have heard him preach in the synagogue and have 
felt and witnessed his healing touch. We have com- 
mitted ourselves to a new way of life, because it is his, 
and we love him, and his good news has filled us with 
a great hope and longing and a fresh confidence in 
ourselves. But there are many things we do not un- 
derstand, and certain doubts and fears still linger in 
our minds. We have heard that the Pharisees are 
beginning to question his authority, and we are won- 
dering what our friends will say who have not ac- 
cepted him. Eagerly we follow him to the top of a 
hill and gather around his feet to listen again to the 
music of his voice and the wisdom of his words. 


I 


His first words fall upon us like a benediction from 
heaven, promising happiness to those who feel their 
spiritual need, to those that mourn, to the meek, to 
those that hunger and thirst after righteousness. We 
can understand, too, something of what he means by 
persecution for righteousness’ sake, for have not 
the loyal followers of Jehovah suffered many things 
at the hands of the Romans? But must we suffer 
also because of our devotion to the great teacher who 
is now speaking? His words make us tremble in our 
very gladness: “Blessed are ye when men shall re- 
proach you, and persecute you, and say all manner of 
evil against you falsely, for my sake.”” We wonder if 
we shall have the stamina, the courage, the faith, to 
meet the ordeal. But his quiet presence reassures 
us. With him we can face anything. 

And what is he saying now? Can we be the ones 
of whom he is speaking, we who have done so little? 
“Ye are the salt of the earth.”’ Salt, the chief of all 
things necessary for the life of man, the preserver of his 
food, the secret of its flavor, the seasoning of the sac- 
rifices made to Jehovah, the traditional element in the 
very food of God, the symbol of all things permanent, 
of life itself! We remember how it was written in 
the second book of Chronicles that the God of Israel 
gave the kingdom to David and his sons forever by a 
covenant of salt which could not be broken. Oh make 
us worthy of this man’s faith in us! 

“But if the salt have lost its savor, wherewith 
shall the earth be salted? It is thenceforth good for 
nothing, but to be cast out and trodden under foot of 
men.” Again we tremble, remembering our weakness 
and timidity in the past, our hesitancy in accepting 
the challenge and doing the things that the spirit of 
God in him and in us would have us do. Have we the 
- courage of our new convictions, or are we afraid to 
. face the indifference of our friends and the opposition 
of our enemies? 

But once more we are recalled to our best selves 
and swept upward in the flame of his love: ‘‘Ye are the 
light of the world. A city set on a hill cannot be hid. 
Neither do men light a lamp, and put it under the 


bushel, but on the stand; and it shineth unto all that 
are in the house.” But doubts mingle with the grand- 
eur of this thought. How can we be the light of the 
world, when the scriptures tell us that God is light, 
dwells in light, is clothed with light? What is man, 
O God, that thou art mindful of him? Looking on 
Jesus, we begin to understand our own inmost selves, 
for we are enveloped in his radiance. Other passages 
of scripture come to mind: “Arise, shine! for thy light 
is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee 
. . . . with him is the fountain of life, and in his 
light shall we see light.” ‘The path of the just is 
as the shining light, that shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day.’”’ Perhaps we, too, can be this kind 
of light! 
II 

Now let us travel back in our thought to the 
present and examine the conclusion of a modern 
scientist, Sir James Jeans, about the nature of the 
physical universe. Here are his words: “‘The tendency 
of modern physics is to resolve the whole material 
universe into waves, and nothing but waves. These 
waves are of two kinds: bottled-up waves, which we 
call matter, and unbottled waves, which we call radia- 
tion or light. If annihilation of matter occurs, the 
process is merely that of unbottling imprisoned wave- 
energy and setting it free to travel through space. 
These concepts reduce the whole universe to a world of 
light, potential or existent, so that the whole story of 
its creation can be told with perfect accuracy and 
completeness in the six words: ‘God said, Let there be 
light.’ ”’ 

What is our relation to this physical universe of 
light? The astronomer, Edwin Frost, in pointing out. 
the unity of the universe, remarks that “our sun is 
like the most distant star, and... . our earth is 
chemically quite the same as the sun, and... . our 
own bodies are composed of the more common ele- 
ments of the earth. Thus, we may truly regard our- 
selves as samples of the whole universe. This may 
well give us the sense of a new dignity as citizens of 
the cosmos.”” In other words, science tells us that 
in our bodily structure we are what religion says we 
are spiritually—children of the light. Does not this 
knowledge strengthen us in the faith that the universe 
is the body of God and that we are individualized por- 
tions of his being? 

What now is the nature of the cosmic energy 
that we call light and matter? Is atomic structure 
mechanical, like the architectural designs of crystals or 
the motions of the planets? Apparently not, for “‘we 
find that the atom has the attributes and character- 
istics of mind rather than of mechanics.” Sir James 
Jeans finds the universe to be more like a great thought 
than a great machine. This suggests that the uni- 
versal reality is mind and that matter may be simply 
the creative expression of the universal mind, the 
thought of God. 

But if we follow the thought of Jesus, the giver 
of light must be far more than the pure mathematician, 
the creative thinker that Sir James conceives him to 
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be. For the universe contains much more than matter 
and radiation. These physical expressions of light 
are only the foundations, the beginnings of things. 
In the course of evolution living creatures appeared 
upon the earth, conscious of their environment and 
responsive to changes in it. Finally man came, and he 
responded not only to physical stimuli like heat and 
cold, sound and motion, but to the beauty of sunset 
and dawn, the call to duty, the adventure of discovery, 
the challenge of righteousness, the appeal of brother- 
hood. 

These spiritual forces are just as real to him 
as any others, and even more potent, for they are the 
forces that produced what we call human personality. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the cosmic energy 
‘which produced us is at least as personal as we are. 
And so we are led to the conception of a personal God. 
In the development of life as we observe it on the 
earth, an inner light of beauty, truth, and goodness 
is emerging out of the more or less chaotic activities 
of material light. 

III 

Men of insight have always thought of truth as a 
light dawning upon their minds or breaking in through 
the clouds to dispel the inner darkness. When the 
prophets described their calls, they all spoke of a great 
light or flame, whether it was Paul on the Damascus 
road or Moses by the burning bush or Zoroaster by 
the banks of the Daiti. The Quakers think of God’s 
guidance in terms of an inner light. Good people 
seem to shine with a mysterious radiance. A great 
man, says Carlyle, “‘is the living light-fountain, which 
it is good and pleasant to be near. The light which 
enlightens, which has enlightened the darkness of the 
world; and this not as a kindled lamp only, but rather 
as a natural luminary shining by the gift of heaven; 
a flowing light-fountain, as I say, of native original 
insight, of manhood and heroic nobleness—in whose 
radiance all souls feel that it is well with them—”’ 
So men felt in the presence of Jesus, when their hearts 
leaped up towards his to make true his vision when he 
said: ‘Ye are the light of the world!” 

But there was more to his message than this. 
The prophets at the beginning of their careers not 


only saw the light but felt the call to spread it. And 
so Jesus commissioned his disciples: “‘Let your light 
shine before men that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father who is in heaven.’”’ Now the 
torch has been passed down to us and the responsi- 
bility is ours. We have the choice of Jetting our light 
shine and so increasing its power or of neglecting to 
express it in our deeds and so permitting it to die 
down. 

We have all inherited from our maker a cer- 
tain creative power for good. The amount of this 
power depends largely upon our love for people and 
our generosity in expressing it. It is contagious and 
grows as we share it. Just as a forest fire may start 
from the light of a little match, so great communities 
of brotherhood may grow from a single spark of pure 
love. We can see this supremely illustrated in the 
countless fires springing from the glowing ministry 
of Jesus. 

It is our privilege and responsibility today to 
carry on the ministry of love in the master’s spirit by 
whatever means are best suited to the needs of our 
time. So may we prove the truth of the ancient 
proverb, “The path of the just is as the shining light, 
that shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 
May we by our good works spread the heavenly light 
and fulfill the heavenly purpose by drawing all men 
together in the adoration and service of their 
father. 


IV 


Lord of all being, throned afar, 

Thy glory flames from sun and star; 
Center and soul of every sphere, 
Yet to each loving heart how near! 


Lord of all life, below, above, 

Whose light is truth, whose warmth is love, 
Before thy ever-blazing throne 

We ask no luster of our own. 


Grant us thy truth to make us free, 
And kindling hearts that burn for thee, 
Till all thy living altars claim 

One holy light, one heavenly flame. 


Dr. Tomlinson’s Tour 


That Popular Beverage — Tea 


The Worcester Evening Gazette is publishing an inter- 
esting series of articles by Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, 
who has recently returned from a trip abroad. With 
the kind permission of Dr. Tomlinson and of Mr. Moses 
Williams, editor of the Gazette, and the kind assistance of 
Mrs. Arthur J. Knight in securing the copy, we are 
able to give generous extracts from these articles to 
our readers. 


EYLON tea is well known, and we thought if an 
opportunity were presented we would like to 
see how it was grown and cured. Fortunately 

for us, the opportunity came in a very pleasant way. 
On the steamship Incomati from Africa to India, one 
of our fellow passengers was a Mr. Lillingstone, who 
had been a tea-planter in Ceylon for thirty-five years. 
He very kindly invited us to be his guests when in 


his vicinity. While we were staying at Kandy, we 
learned that we were only about twenty miles from 
his plantation, and arranged to spend a day at his 
home. 

We made the most of our opportunity to ask 
questions, and these were some of the things we 
learned about that very popular beverage, tea, of 
which most of us know very little. 

It is the chief export of Ceylon and has been 
grown for a half a century or more. Before that the 
planters, mostly British, had been quite successful in - 
raising coffee; but a blight struck it, ruining the coffee 
plants and the planters. Then they tried tea, and 
have been very successful with it. 

This result has not come about without contend- 
ing with many difficulties and tea plant foes. It has 
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insect pests like other things, prefers certain soils and 
elevations to others, and must be humored, like every- 
thing else today, to ensure proper results. The tea 
plant is one of the camellia family with a small white 
fragrant flower. It grows as a bush about waist high, 
and seems to prefer hillsides. Ceylon’s best tea is 
grown on hill and mountain sides from 2000 to 5000 
feet high. The life of a plant is about sixty years, 
provided good care is taken of it. The trunk of a fair- 
sized bush is as large as one’s wrist. 

A tea plant looks much like a bush of box or per- 
haps low-growing laurel. It must be cultivated and 
fertilized just as a grape-vine would be. One sees 
men keeping down the weeds and hoeing the soil 
about the bushes, and once every two or three years 
the plants are cut off, requiring six months to spring 
up again. They must also be sprayed at certain times 
against the ravages of insect pests and fungus growth. 

Our friend had a plantation of six hundred 
and employed six hundred coolies, both men and 
women. The men’s work chiefly seems to be culti- 
vating the soil about the plants and the women pick 
the leaves which are made into tea. They work from 
six in the morning until four in the afternoon, with an 
hour at noon off, and their daily wage is half a rupee, 
or nineteen cents in our money, in addition to free 
rent and medical attendance. The pay of the more 
skilled workers in the factory is seventy-five cents 
per day. The leaves that are taken from a plant are 
plucked, in ordinary weather, every ten days. The 
old lady who said “probably they rake up the leaves 
that fall under the plant and make tea of them,” 
should visit a plantation and see what is really done. 
As a matter of fact the leaves that are plucked are the 
two freshest and greenest ones from the tip of the 
bough, and with them the bud which they enclose. 

The choicer the quality of these leaves the choicer 
the tea. Plants grown on impoverished soil or those 
blighted in any way show in their production an in- 
ferior quality of tea. 

The best tea in Ceylon is grown up at Nuwara 
Eliya at an altitude of over five thousand feet, and in 
the London market commands a price of two shillings 
a pound. Our friend’s plantation at an altitude of 
three thousand feet was rated at one shilling four pence, 
this because in the cooler region the leaves take more 
time to develop and are better. 

After going out in the fields near the flower-em- 
bowered bungalow and seeing a band of Tamil women 
gathering the tea leaves in baskets swung over their 
backs, we went in the house and had a cup of very 
refreshing tea, and then our tea planter said, ““Now we 
must go to the factory and see how the green tea 
leaves become the tea of the market.’”’ The factory 
was quite a large three-story building with many win- 
dows, all of which seemed to be open. It served half 
a dozen plantations in the vicinity, some of them con- 
taining twenty-five hundred acres. 

As fast as the tea is plucked it is taken from the 
plantations to the factory, and every day the fresh 
leaves must be processed. Once the leaves are plucked 
there can be no putting off the curing of them. This 
process is quite intricate and must be handled intelli- 
gently or the product is a deteriorated one. In brief, 
it consists of withering the leaves on burlap shelves 


by natural or artificial heat, as weather conditions 
require, in evaporating about forty percent of mois- 
ture, in rolling and baking and sorting the treated’ 
leaves and packing the tea in chests for the London 
market. 

The time required in curing from the freshly 
picked leaf to the chest is about twenty-four hours,. 
the longest period, about eighteen hours, being given 
to the portion of the process known as “‘withering.”’ 

Every day the product is subjected to a very rigid. 
testing by tasting. 

Experts make an infusion of the tea turned out 
and judge from the taste of the liquor the quality of 
the tea. If too dry weather or too rainy weather has 
affected the leaves or the curing processes have been 
bungled, it all shows in the cup of tea offered to the 
expert. 

Our friend, who had been a factory superintendent. 
as well as a planter, was thoroughly informed on 
every phase of tea producing, and was kind and patient 
enough to make it all plain to us. 

I hope I have succeeded to some extent in help- 
ing my readers to realize what goes into the next cup 
of tea they drink. Meanwhile, we will see what they 
do not, our planter friend seated on the broad porch 
of his bungalow at a height of 3000 feet, looking out 
on a scene of labor, and of beauty which has all the 
charm of the Alps. 


* * * 


A RETREAT IN JAPAN 
Mary E. Gerhard 


OLLOWING the example of Jesus and his disciples, who at 
times withdrew from their daily work amid crowds of people 
to a quiet place where they could meditate and pray, a group 
of missionaries on November 21 and 22 held the fifth annual 
Kagawa Fellowship Retreat at a Japanese hotel in the country 
a few miles removed from the busy life of the city of Tokyo. As 
it was late autumn, the group was able to secure the use of the 
hotel for their own company only for the two days at a rate 
much below usual. This inn, called Rakurakur-en, is situated on 
the slope of a hill whence one looks up and down a charming 
valley, surrounded by hills of varying heights. Maple trees in 
crimson dress amid a variety of evergreens made a glory round 
the place, water dashing down the hill-slopes, and winds among 
the trees gave us Nature’s music. The number present was 
eighty-four; many others would have liked to come, but were 
unable to leave their daily tasks. 

Most of the group were missionaries from the U. S. A., 
Canada, and England, stationed in Japan; a few were from 
China, Korea, and Manchuria, now visiting in Tokyo; a few 
travelers on special missions to the Orient; three were Japanese 
Christians, the central figure being our evangelist, Dr. Kagawa. 
Denominationally we represented the Evangelical Church, the 
Presbyterians North and South, Evangelical and Reformed, 
Methodist North, South, and Canadian, Congregational, Baptist, 
Episcopalian, and Quakers—in reality we felt very deeply our 
oneness in Christ Jesus. 

To the writer it was an especial joy to hear the messages of 
Kagawa San, to know again his hearty hand-clasp, his radiant 
smile, to have the opportunity to thank him for his tour through 
America in 1936 and for his bringing to the people of the U.S. A. 
the gospel message as the Lord gave it to him. It was also a time 
of happy fellowship with kindred minds, all in deep earnestness 
seeking to know and to do the Will of God. 

As previously requested, Dr. Kagawa made four addresses. 
On the subject of “The Future of Evangelism in Japan,’ he 
touched on some of the things that make Christian work es- 
pecially difficult in this land, whicha rough the greates 
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crisis of its history. In the use of machinery, Japan is modern, 
but in thought she is still feudal. All social ideas are now na- 
tionalized. Some express the idea that all religion should be 
nationalized. Shinto teaching has become powerful. Christians 
must conform to government regulations. But in spite of ultra- 
nationalism, there are many opportunities to teach the Gospel. 
Christian stories in books and magazines are eagerly read, es- 
pecially if they deal with Christian brotherhood and service. 
In the cities, students of the colleges and universities are eager to 
hear a talk on Christian themes. On a rainy night in Tokyo in 
November, over 500 young men came together to hear about 
the Kingdom of God; the next night, which was clear, about 
800 came. 

“One caution,” said Dr. Kagawa, “‘is necessary: do not dis- 
cuss the political situation or criticize the authorities; you will 
only arouse antagonism to yourself and your message. But if 
you tell the story of Christ’s love, and if you live your message, 
it will reach their hearts. We need missionaries permanently: 
our people need to become internationally-minded, and we need 
you too, because you have behind you the centuries of Christian 
training. Do not be discouraged. The Lord’s message to Paul 
was, “Speak boldly, be of good cheer, for I am with thee.’ ” 

As requested, Dr. Kagawa gave us two talks on the Bible: 
one on the New Testament and Redemption, one on the Book of 
Revelation. 

Two distinguished Americans also brought notable messages 
to this conference. Mr. Merle Davis, son of one of Japan’s early 
and great missionaries, told of the work being done by the Inter- 
national Bureau of Social Research, which has sent him to make 
studies of social and economic conditions in the Belgian Congo 
and in India; and to help educational leaders in those countries 
to make their own studies of these conditions with a view of im- 
proving them. 

Dr. William Beaven, president of Colgate-Rochester Semi- 
nary, and one-time president of the Federal Council of Churches 
in the United States, saying that he wished to represent many 
thousands of Americans who heard Dr. Kagawa speak in America 
last year, paid a beautiful tribute to Kagawa’s personality and 
message, and the deep impression made upon numberless people 
who heard him lecture and preach in so many towns and cities 
and colleges. Dr. Beaven then spoke of the fact that all nations 
are struggling with intricate problems now; that in some coun- 
tries of Europe today men are actually put to death for being 
faithful to their religious convictions. Fascism and Communism 
are both actively anti-Christian. But at the Oxford meeting of 
church representatives last July he found a strong sense of unity 
prevailing, and there was a desire to organize a world-wide asso- 
ciation of churches. 

The closing meeting was a consecration service led by Dr. 
Charles Logan, who has spent many years in missionary work 
under the Southern Presbyterian Mission, and whose love for 
the boy Kagawa thirty years ago was one factor in revealing to 
him the love of God. 

I think every one came away from this gathering determined 
not to be depressed by the tragedies which are shaking the nations 
today; giving thanks to God for His faithful messengers who had 
been speaking to us, we are resolved to do with cheerful heart 
the work that God appoints, to trust in"Him that He can and He 
will work out His eternal purpose in the world. 

* * * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS—FOURTH SESSION 
August 13-20, 1938, at Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine 
Courses 


(Three of the following guaranteed; two tentative, depending 
upon registration.) 

Problems of the British Empire and their connection with World 
Peace, Prof. John Perley Davison. 

An introduction to European organizations, groups and forces 
making for constructive stability, Dr. Josef Hanc. 

Problems of the Far East, Prof. Clifford C. Hubbard. 
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An introduction to International Affairs, including the interna- 
tional significance of terms used in describing the conduct 
of nations: imperialism, nationality, neutrality, arbitration, 
pacifism, fascism, etc., Prof. Melvin H. Laatsch. 

Economic conditions, problems and facts as they actually are in 
Europe today, Prof. Joseph Mayer. 


Panel 

(Tentative List of Participants in Round Tables and Confer- 
ences.) 

Adams, Dr. Kathryn Newell—Education in the Far East. 

Anderson,* Rev. Wallace W.— Mexico. 

Andrews, Prof. Arthur I.—Central and Eastern Europe. 

Andrews, Dr. Fannie Fern— Mandates; League of Nations; 
Colonies. 

Bowers, Richard— League of Nations ; Germany. 

Briggs, * Katherine M.—Mexico. 

Davis, Prof. Robert—Spain, Italy and France. 

Davison, Prof. John Perley—Problems of the British Empire. 

Emmons, Rey. Charles H.—The Near East. 

Ktz,* Dr. Roger F.—Japan and Korea. 

Hane, Dr. Josef—Central European Background of Interna- 
tional Leagues and Alliances; Russia. 

Hubbard,* Prof. Clifton Chesley—Japan; the Far East; Inter- 
national Organizations. 

Laatsch, Prof. Melvin H.—International Relations in General. 

Mayer, Prof. Joseph—Economic Questions in General. 

Mayer, Mrs. Joseph—Russia: Eastern and Central European 
Peoples. 

Sutton,* Prof. K. Augusta—The Far East; International Ques- 
tions. 


Official Guests in 1935, 1936 and 1937 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the American Unitarian 
Association, and Mrs. Cornish. 

Dr. Radu Florescu, Chargé d’Affaires of Rumania, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Mrs. Florescu. 

Dr. Josef Hane, Consul, Czechoslovak Consulate-General, New 
York City, and Mrs. Hance. 

Mr. D. A. Naovmoff, Minister of Bulgaria to the United States. 

Mr. Oskar Neukom, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Mr. S. W. Petroff-Tchumakoff, Minister of Bulgaria to the 
United States (now at Foreign Office, Sofia), and Mrs. 
Petroff-Tchumakoft. 

Mr. George Boncescu, Financial Counselor, Rumanian Legation, 
Washington, D. C. 

Prof. George Grafton Wilson, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., and Mrs. Wilson. 

These and others have been invited to attend in 1938 and 
to take part in the Institute proceedings. 


Evening Recreations 
Lectures, generally illustrated, by visiting speakers (among others, 

Panel Members whose names are starred =) 

Entertainments by International Institute Clubs from Lewiston, 

Maine, from Boston, or from both cities. 

Danse Internationale. 
Picnic 

As in 1937, Institute members and guests will enjoy an ex- 
cursion to the Maine Lakes and to beautiful Kirkwynde, the 
summer home of the Rey. Hazel I. Kirk. This picnic is again 
arranged by unanimous request. 

ok * * 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher of the New York Times, 
told the North Carolina Press Institute audience at Chapel Hill 
that there are probably persons who would willingly see a press 
muzzle applied if it would result in publication of news accept- 
able only to them. It does not require the publisher of the 
New York Times or of any other great publication to tell folks 
that a muzzle should be put upon the press whenever it carries 
anything not acceptable to them. Every editor learns this at the 
outset of his career.— North Carolina Christian Advocate. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


EARLY UNIVERSALIST PUBLICATIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Frank D. Adams, in his Chicago Convention address, 
mentioned an expenditure of money by an early Illinois Uni- 
versalist group for “almanacs.’’ He expressed a curiosity re- 
garding this item which, I believe, was shared by many. To 
date I have seen no explanation in the Leader. 

Could it be the publication meant was that known as ‘‘The 
Universalist Companion, with Almanac and Register, containing 
the Statistics of the Denomination’? Through the generosity 
of Miss Rose Day of Newtown, Ohio, several copies of this booklet 
have been placed in the modest but growing library of historical 
Universalist documents and publications which is a part of the 
Cincinnati Universalist church. We have the issues dated 
1858, 1859, 1860, 1861, edited by A. B. Grosh and published in 
Cincinnati by Nye & Demarest, Star in the West Office. Addi- 
tional issues of this ‘almanac’ will be welcomed and carefully 
preserved. 

Among the books in our collection is one concerning which 
information is earnestly desired. Our copy has no cover or title 
page. A “Note to the Reader’’ gives these clues to the author’s 
identity: 

“More than a year elapsed from the time this work was com- 
menced until it was completed; during which the author per- 
formed some seven or eight thousand miles of travel, by steam- 
boat, and stages, and on horseback, besides delivering some two 
or three hundred discourses. It was amidst these employments 
—in addition to those arising from the charge of a family—that 
these pages were composed, and that (the reader is assured) 
without the slightest aid from any kindred publication. With 
the candid, these facts will form a reasonable apology for some 
of its defects, of style, or argument, or consistency, from which 
it will by no means be pretended that it is free. 

“Tn saying that he derived no aid from kindred publications, 
the author would not be understood as setting up a claim to 
entire originality for his production; on the contrary, he is full 
well aware, that on so beaten a theme it is impossible to write so 
lengthily, without occasionally repeating what others have 
previously advanced. His purpose, however, was to avoid this 
as far as practicable, and to add something to the common stock 
of Universalist literature, something, too, which by its mildness 
and candor should be adapted to commend our doctrines to the 
popular notice and approval. How far he has succeeded in this, 
is left to the reader’s decision.—Cincinnati, Nov. 8th, 1838.” 

The table of contents lists, among other titles, the following: 
Alice Sherwood, or, The Pennsylvania Valley; Universal Salva- 
tion proven from the Attributes of God; Hymn of Consolation; 
A Metaphysical Argument from Dr. Beecher examined; Lake of 
Fire and Second Death; and, Diversity of Views among Uni- 
versalists. 

Without a title page, we have been unable thus far to iden- 
tify the author, for only one article contains even a hint of a 
“by-line.” This article is titled: “Revelations from Hell, by a 
Damned Spirit!’ Help will be appreciated, for, somehow, this 
designation does not satisfy. 

Carl H. Olson. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In the library of The Christian Leader are bound volumes of 

the Universalist Year Book, as it is now called. On the back of 
-each of these volumes are the words, ‘‘Universalist Register,”’ 
though the title-pages of the earlier numbers vary from year to 
year. The first number, dated 1836, is called “Universalist 
Register and Almanac.” No editor’s name is given, but the 
publishers are O. Whiston and G. Sanderson, and the astro- 
nomical calculations are by G. R. Perkins. For this is really an 
almanac, besides containing denominational statistics. The 
title is changed in 1839 to “The Universalist Register, with an 
Almanac.” In 1840 it is again ‘Universalist Register and Al- 


manac’’ and a large section at the end is called ““The Companion 
to the Universalist Register,’’ A. B. Grosh editor. The next 
year the title is ‘‘The Universalist Companion, with an Almanac 
and Register,’ and there is no further change till 1863, when it 
becomes ‘The Universalist Almanac.’”’ In 1864 the publication 
was called “The Universalist Register,’ and the almanac was 
dropped. But in 1868 it was put back and the name became 
once more “The Universalist Register and Almanac.’ The 
word almanac appeared on the title page until 1884. 

This seems to explain why a group of early Universalists in 
Illinois spent money for “‘almanacs.’’ They were buying the year 
book of their Church. 

The Editor. 


* * 


SLAUGHTER OF NON-COMBATANTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I commend your article on Democracy in Spain in the 
issue of February 19. 

I have many personal friends among Catholic people, in- 
cluding both priests and laymen, but I cannot understand their 
attitude in this Spanish matter. They do their church small 
service in their pro-Franco attitude, for people are beginning to 
ask, “If Catholics are so easily influenced by their church loyalty 
in overlooking the fact that a heroic people in one country are 
making an unparalleled struggle in defense of their liberty, what 
will they do in other countries?” 

We see a strange combination of the old Spanish aristocracy, 
German Nazis, Italian Fascists, professional bull-fighters, Moslem 
barbarians, and the Holy Church all lined up against patriots 
fighting for freedom, democracy and life itself. 

I am glad that you call attention to the useless slaughter of 
non-combatants. It is time that the civilized remnant in the 
world ery protest to aerial warfare, the most cowardly form of 
warfare yet devised by man. We should no longer tolerate this 
cruel murder carried on by Mussolini in Ethiopia, the Japanese 
in China, and Franco in Spain. 

It is high time that we cease to keep silence, and at least let 
the people of our own country know that something of the old 
genuine American spirit is alive when human liberty is at stake. 

George L. Thompson. 

Randolph, Mass. 


* * 


NOT MONEY BUT MEN MAKE THE CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Last evening, in the Leader, I read with interest, and a degree 
of impatience, too, a letter pertaining to a former church at- 
tendant’s present lack of interest, with the exception of a financial 
contribution which he indicated he continues. I read also, a 
letter from another correspondent commenting quite harshly 
on the attitude of the earlier writer. My feeling is quite in har- 
mony with the criticisms offered, but I should like to add that in 
different communions I discover persons who appear to think 
they have done all that is necessary when they contribute money 
to a church. I cannot believe they forget entirely that no church 
can exist on money alone—one that tries to, will meet with a 
spiritual death without question. A church-going experience of 
many years, approaching sixty, has taught me that the most 
suecessful church is the one with a live membership and, to a 
degree, a limited amount of money. However, to return to the 
position taken by the earlier writer, I sense that, as the respondent 
stated, he is thinking entirely too much of his comfort on Sun- 
day morning and is depending on the rest of us, who would like 
to remain at home in repose just as much as he, to carry on the 
church organization, so when he is married or has a child to be 
baptized, or wishes a prayer to be said over his remains, there 
will be a church and clergyman to perform the rites. 

In all sincerity, while financial support is essential, actually 
attendance at church is equally, if not more, important—posi- 
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tively there cannot be any half-way about it. If the church is 
at all worth while, care for it whole-heartedly, or be frankly dis- 
interested. 
Charles S. Chadwick. 
New York City. 


ok * 


THE LUDLOW AMENDMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: ; 

It was with mixed feelings, to put it mildly, that I read 
your editorial, “An Understanding and the Jitters,” in the 
Leader of February 19. The fact of the matter is I don’t like 
to be called yellow because I signed a Ludlow amendment pe- 
tition. If I remember rightly that was not what we were called 
in 1917-1918 when we sent four million young men and several 
billion dollars across the Atlantic to “make the world safe for 
democracy.” Diplomats and politicians, being what they are, 
may sit around council tables until doomsday without settling 
“international questions.” 

It is only when the common people of all nations realize 
that it is they who pay in both blood and money, and rise up, 
refusing to go out and fight their brothers, that wars will cease. 
To me it seems that the amazing number of names signed to the 
Ludlow petitions is an encouraging indication of the effective- 
ness of the educational work being done by Christian organiza- 
tions. 

Ethel B. Long. 


Peoria, Illinois. 
* * 


CHURCHES AND THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Probably your readers, after reading the reference to the 
“little red schoolhouse,’ in the Rev. James W. McKnight’s 
sermon, will be interested in a statement by Walter A. Anderson 
in his address given at the recent Colonel Francis Parker centen- 
nial in Chicago: 

“The predominant opinion is that a child’s school should 
be in his local community. The one-room school of fifteen to 
thirty children, with the disposition and ability to go visiting, 
appears to be the ideal educational set-up.” 

The important fact back of all others regarding public edu- 
cation is that, for reasons which cannot be considered at this 
time, a comparatively small group of leaders have by long, per- 
sistent efforts brought the one-teacher school into disrespect and 
replaced many of them with central schools far removed from the 
control of the people, requiring (or at least permitting) large in- 
creases in expense with a doubtful increase in benefits to the boys 
and girls. This has lowered the ideals of the whole public school 
system. ¢ 

Our religious agencies have been too ready to aid in carrying 
on propaganda and changes which have been advanced in the 
name of better schools, but which have led to or increased many 
of the faults of which the sermon complains. The one oppor- 
tunity before the ministry as well as the membership to improve 
conditions in public education is to insist that the schools be 
kept in the local communities and controlled by the people. 

Frank Henry Selden. 

Lundy’s Lane, Pa. 


* * 


WHEN MORMONS COME TO TOWN 
To the Editor of the Leader : 

Your journal is a constant inspiration as well as a source of 
information. Just recently I have re-read an article pyar: 
Frank D. Adams on “The Essence of Liberal Religion” in the 
Leader of January 2, 1937, also ‘New Horizons for Liberalism” 
in the issue of February 27, 1937, written by Dr. Clarence R. 
Skinner. The occasion for this special search is the presence in 
our town of two young men, missionaries of the Church of the 
Latter Day Saints, commonly called Mormons. Our own at- 
titude, that is, of Mr. Metz and our family and most pleasantly 
that of our church people, is that of hospitality to them and even 


a willingness to listen to their doctrine. These young men have 
been most courteous and have been singing in our choir. We 
find that other liberal churches have also been willing to give 
them a hearing. This does not mean that we are all becoming 
Mormons, far from it, but it does mean that we are seeing in 
these young missionaries a zeal and a devotion to their religion 
which we seem to have lost, not only in our own church but in. 
many another. 

I had thought, as perhaps others had thought, that we as a. 
church perhaps were no longer necessary, but as I see the reac— 
tions of our religious neighbors, many of them, I am glad to be a 
Universalist, yes even a Liberal, and am glad I have seen and. 
talked with a Mormon. 

Minerva L. Metz. 

Morrisville, Vt. 


* *€ 


HIGH PRAISE FOR CHRISTIAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

If we have many such sermons as the one by Sheldon Chris- 
tian entitled “Landfalls in Protestantism’ we can stop apolo- 
gizing for Universalist lack of social vision. By “‘we’’ I mean we 
who incline to the left. Apparently we have many ministers 
who see that the old system of production for profit must be 
changed into a system of production for use. I am only hoping 
that I will not hear of Mr. Christian’s dismissal soon as minister 
at the Brunswick church. It has happened so many times. If 
enough of us stand by our ideals in a kind of union, we may 
have some real chance of preaching the truth in the Universalist 
pulpit. If enough of us do not count the cost, the price exacted 
for the preaching of Christian Social idealism will not be so 
high. 

Let me say in regard to your editorial concerning relief in 
war-torn Spain, that personally my energy and money are going 
to the Medical Bureau and North American Committee to Aid 
Spanish Democracy. The address is 381 Fourth Ave., New York. 
This organization has a splendid ambulance division to give first 
aid at the front, and just now is giving special help to the orphans 
injured by Fascist bombs in Barcelona. This help may assist 
Democratic Spain to win the war against the aggressor. 


James W. Mc Knight. 
Avon, Ill. 


* * 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Recently there was held at the Universalist church in Chel- 
sea a convention of the Young People’s Christian Union. This 
young people’s organization will observe its fiftieth anniversary 
in 1939. 

I am especially interested in the Young People’s Christian 
Union, because my husband, the Rev. I. P. Quimby, and J at- 
tended the meeting at which this organization was formed. 
This meeting was held at the Universalist church in Lynn, of 
which Dr. Pullman was pastor at that time. 

Four people were appointed to draft the constitution and by- 
laws for the society. I was one of that number. 

There was much discussion as to what name should be se- 
lected. We had to avoid conflicting with the names of the other 
young people’s religious societies. 

After conferring for many hours, from early morning until 
the late evening, we decided upon the name Young People’s 
Christian Union. 

When the constitution and by-laws were brought before 
the convention they were adopted without any changes. 

My husband was then pastor of the Universalist church in 
the city of Bath, Maine. He organized the first Young People’s 
Christian Union in Maine at that church. My son, J. Ernest 
Quimby, was the first president of that Union. 

Etta E. Quimby. 

Malden, Mass. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Haro}d E. B. Speight 


Oxford and Edinburgh 


The Oxford Conference: Official Re- 
port. By J. H. Oldham. (Willett, 
Clark. $2.00.) 


World Chaos or World Christianity. 
By Henry Smith Leiper. (Willett, 
Clark. $1.50.) 

The official report of the 1937 Oxford 
Conference on Church, Community, and 
State, as prepared by Dr. Oldham, repre- 
sents the substance rather than the detail 
of what was done. Supplementary vol- 
‘umes, based on extended studies made 
‘before the Conference was held, are avail- 
’ able as a more complete analysis of the 
‘problems. considered at Oxford. The 
volume before us presents the message 
adopted at the Conference and the re- 
ports of the five sections, together with 
‘such matters of record as the program, 
list of churches represented, and so forth. 
The message to the evangelical churches 
«of Germany is included. 

The work of the Conference cannot, of 
course, be judged by the words of any 
report, even if that be an impressive docu- 
ment clearly proclaiming the independ- 
ence of religious organizations from state 
control and the responsibility of Chris- 
tianity for social welfare. The real work 
must have been in the achievement of 
greater unity of spirit and deeper conse- 
eration, and the printed report will be 
serviceable not so much because it records 
something done as because it sets a stand- 
ard before the churches represented. 
Inevitably the report, like the Conference 
Message to the churches, is general and 
‘recognizes the great variety of views ex- 
pressed, but it does set forth great prin- 
ciples which, for a generation or more, can 
be held up as ideals to be implemented in 
-action. 

For example, the Christian teaching on 
economic problems is summed up by the 
declarations that emphasis should be 
placed on ends, or long-range goals and 
standards, in the light of which every 
proposal for improvement must be judged; 
that searching light should be thrown on 
the human consequences of prevailing 
economic behavior; that obstacles to 
economic justice, especially those in the 
hearts of people within the churches, should 
be exposed by the ‘“‘searchlight of the 
Christian message;’’ and that the starting- 
point for Christians should be the reform 
of their own institutions. All rather 
general, it is true, but Christian leaders 
- who seek concretely to apply these prin- 
ciples can now claim that they have ecu- 
‘menical authority, or at least example, to 
ssupport them, and a few years ago they 
-were commonly made to feel that they 
~were voices crying in the wilderness. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
iby ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


If the pronouncements emanating from 
the Oxford Conference could have been 
skilfully reduced to a ringing declaration 
of not greater length than the Communist 
manifesto of Marx and Engels, such a pro- 
gram of action might have given Christian 
youth a point of focus and an inspiring 
rallying ery. But it is clear that even yet 
there are wide divergences within the ranks 
of Christian leaders which make impos- 
sible any such twentieth century testament. 

In great humility the delegates agreed 
to one confession. ‘‘We do not call the 
world to be like ourselves, for we are al- 
ready too like the world.” 

Dr. Leiper’s book is an interpretation of 
the two great conferences of 1937 at Ox- 
ford and Edinburgh. It gives the im- 
pressions of one closely connected with 
both conferences. Details never incor- 
porated into reports find their place here, 
like the picture of Dr. Theodore C. Hume, 
of Chicago, whose great-grandfather went 
from Salem, Mass., to India in 1839 as a 
Congregational missionary, receiving Com- 
munion from the Bishop of Dornakal, 
India, who was born of an outcaste Indian 
family. 

Dr. Leiper’s is the more readable book, 
and it is a really valuable word-picture of 
the two ecumenical events. He does not 
gloss over the difficulties encountered, as 
when worshipers of strongly Protestant 
conviction found the procedures rather too 
definitely liturgical, while those of Anglo- 
Catholic sympathies were conscious of a 
dominant Protestantism! But he makes 
the reader realize that Oxford and Edin- 
burgh, while not ushering in the millen- 
nium, represent milestones which do mark 
progress towards unity of purpose and 
action achieved by men and women who 
are still far apart in creed and tradition. 

of * 


The Eveleths in Burma 


The Challenge of Burma. By Alice 
Towne Eveleth. (Revell. $2.00.) 


The story of two missionaries to Burma, 
their adventures of faith and their ac- 
complishments. The events recorded are 
authentic. What Martha and Frederick 
Eveleth felt and thought has been in- 
ferred from old diaries and letters and, 
with such aid, imaginatively supplied. 
Readable, if verbose at times, and an im- 
provement on the type of missionary 
biography that once prevailed. Certainly 
the devotion here pictured constitutes 
heroism of a kind the world will always 
need if high faith is to be communicated 
in such lands as Burma. 

* * 
New Testament People 


God-Controlled Lives. By Sverre Nor- 
borg. (Augsburg Publishing Co., Min- 
neapolis. $1.00.) 

Nine persons whom we meet in the 


: 


pages of the New Testament are singled 
out for comment by a religious teacher 
who tells us in the preface that modern 
religious books are repetitious and that 
seekers after light and help should go to 
the great classics of religion. In the mean- 
time these little sermons (or pictures, as 
the author prefers) are intended to lead 
the reader back to the New Testament, 
greatest classic of all. Earnest and sin- 
cere, somewhat dependent for their force 
upon conscious dramatization, these sketch- 
es are of the kind that prove more effective 
when heard than when read. 
H.E.B.S. 


* * 


Adult Education 


The Way of Adult Education. 
Earl F. Zeigler. Presbyterian Board: 
Philadelphia. $1.25. 


This is the book on religious education 
for adults which some of us have been 
waiting for. It presents the church as an 
educational organization. It is well writ- 
ten, comprehensive and extremely sug- 
gestive of methods. The author gives the 
fundamental theories and principles which 
underlie the various phases of adult edu- 
cation in such a way that the layman can 
understand them. In addition to theory, 
each chapter contains practical plans and 
suggestions of methods which have been 
tested by experience. At the end of each 
chapter are summaries, source materials, 
references for further study, review ques- 
tions and suggestions as to possible ac- 
tivities based on the material given. It 
is a book suitable for ministers, directors 
of religious education, and other church 
leaders who are interested in meeting the 
problems of the new day with new methods. 
The chapter on “Adult Education through 
Life in the Congregation” should be of 
particular value to ministers, especially 
the part of it which deals with the worship 
service and the sermon. The chapter on 
“Education in Churchmanship” covers a 
very much neglected field. When one 
finishes reading the book he feels like 
giving thanks for the keen insight and 
the orderly presentation of the author, 
who is the associate editor of the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. The book is 
a text book in the Standard Leadership 
Training Curriculum approved by the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. 


By 


R.F.E. 


Johnson was talking about his farm to a 
young city man staying at the village inn. 

“Why don’t you have one of those 
motor harvesting machines?’ asked the 
city man. “They do the work of six men, 
you know.” 

The other stroked his beard. ‘‘No use 
to me, mister. I’ve only got enough work 
for four men, so the thing would be wasting 
two men’s time.’’—Montreal Star. 
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RECOMMENDATION NO. 16 
From Minutes of Biennial Convention 


“Whereas, the W. N. M. A., through its 
Executive Board, has endorsed the con- 
templated improvements to the Clara Bar- 
ton Birthplace Camp for Diabetic Girls, 
which include the erection of an Adminis- 
tration Building, the developing of rec- 
reational facilities, and the installation of a 
sanitary system, a part of which project 
has already been completed and paid for, 
we recommend that the Executive Board, 
with the approval of the General Conven- 
tion, present this project to our constitu- 
ency to secure gifts to the amount of 
$12,000 for its completion.” 

It was voted unanimously to adopt this 
recommendation. 

We are about to carry out the recom- 
mendation. The Universalist General 
Convention has given us permission to 
conduct a campaign during the month of 
March for this purpose and with it comes a 
wish for our success. Plans are completed 
for a campaign which will last from March 
10 to 20, and materials have gone to our 
churches. But the good news is this: 
Because of gifts which have already come 
to us, we are not going to ask our friends 
of this great work at the Birthplace of 
Clara Barton to give $12,000. We need 
only one mile and three-quarters of dollars 
to reach the goal—$9,240.00. Figure this 
out for yourself, and see that it means only 
small gifts from many. Lent is a time for 
giving—giving of serious and consecrated 
thought to the deeper things of life; giving 
of our material possessions for the good of 
others. Is there any finer cause than that 
which means giving more abundant 
health? And we do not mean that in the 
physical sense alone, for over and over 
again we are told of the mental and spirit- 
ual healing of the girls who come to the 
Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls at 
the Birthplace of Clara Barton. Girls who 
have hitherto felt they were different from 
their classmates because of their disease 
and perhaps have developed an inferiority 
complex, take heart and free themselves 
from this feeling by their association with 
the many others they find afflicted with the 
same disease. They develop a faith and 
confidence in themselves. 

A great need exists for the treatment of 
children and adults with diabetes. Each 
year we are asked to provide for more and 
more children. How are we to meet the 
need? By adding to our present equip- 
ment. We are proud that our Camp has 
been such a success that the request comes 
to us to take more and more girls as each 
new camp season opens. 

We need the new administration build- 
ing and the other improvements which are 
a part of the plan for which we are seeking 
$9,240—our “measured mile that builds.’’ 


We have on our desk before us a bunch of 
letters from ministers all over the country, 
and without exception they tell us of their 
deep interest in the project and of their 
willingness to help us in our efforts to ar- 
rive at the goal. We feel sure this will be 
the attitude of every Universalist man 
and woman and that all together we shall 
arrive at the top of our hill within the ten 
days set aside for the purpose. We ask 
you todo your share. No gift is too small, 
and of course none is too large for you to 
make for this great Christian service. 


* 8 


NEWS FLASH 


We have divided the new building into 
sections, asking each state or group of 
states to care for the building and furnish- 
ing of a section. The Y. P. C. U. of Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island have been 
partners in the Camp project from the 
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very beginning, in fact, it was because of 
their insistence that the Fresh Air Camp: 
came into being. We have just had word 
from them that they will build the fireplace- 
at an approximate cost of $800.00! Isn’t. 
that wonderful? 

And we have received our first gift to- 
be entered in our Gift Book. This is from 
the artist who made our poster. She would 
not charge us the regular price for the 
drawing, preferring to have the difference 
in price her gift to the cause, of which she 
says, “I am so interested in the work, I 
want to give something to help.” She is 
one of our very own at 16 Beacon Street. 

We are enthusiastic about the work. 
We have faith in our constituency. 

We shall make the grade and arrive at 
the goal on time. 


* * 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Connecticut is doing its part in securing 
new life and memorial members. It re- 
ports three within the month. Can you 
match this record? 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE COCKTAIL HOUR* 


Come with me a moment to a large 
metropolitan hotel. The stillness of the 
lobby which has prevailed throughout the 
afternoon is suddenly broken by the 
whizzing, swishing, of the revolving doors, 
by the babble of merriment of smartly- 
dressed and pertly-coiffured young ladies 
who pour into the lobby. Whither are 
they bound? What brings them to a hotel 
in the middle of the afternoon? Without 
hesitation they stride toward the Gopher 
Grill, the cocktail room. Shall we follow 
and observe them? We discover that they 
have dispersed themselves about the vari- 
ous modernistic tables, drinking, not. tea, 
chocolate, or coffee, but highballs, Man- 
hattans, Martinis, and Pink Ladies. Ah, 
there is a young high-school girl in that 
corner who even refuses a wash—like a 
seasoned sailor she prefers her whiskey 
straight. Time passes. After an hour or 
so of dancing and drinking, these same 
persons pass through the lobby and out 
the swinging doors, their prattle more 
merry, their laughter more shrill, their 
step less steady. Is the picture unusual? 
I think not. You have all seen it or been 
a part of it. Is there something wrong 
with this picture? Does it alarm you? It 
does me. Their very carelessness and 
thoughtlessness alarm me. These are the 
women of tomorrow—this picture is a 
prelude of the future. 

If this scene, however, were all, I would 
not be so alarmed, but it relates only half 


*“The Cocktail Hour,” by Gladys Sim- 
mons of St. Paul, Minn., won first prize in 
the 1937 young people’s Essay Contest of 
the Unitarian Temperance Society. 


the story. This, too, is an unfinished 
symphony, but even a college orator can 
write its conclusion. On the surface it 
seems a harmless diversion or a needed re— 
laxation. But let us view the problem to— 
gether and discover its real nature. A. 
practice which is undeniably bad is today- 
being camouflaged with a sugar-coating and 
disguised as the thing to do. The saloon 
of yesterday was squalid and inelegant ;. 
the grill of today is captivating and re- 
fined. The old saloon had dingy and bat- 
tered entrances; the new one has neon 
lighted portals. The old had _ tuneless: 
player pianos; the new has nationally— 
famed orchestras. The old was unad- 
vertised, the new is highly publicized. 
The old rejected women; the new entices. 
them. Yesterday we had an evil which 
was nationally notorious; today we have- 
the same affliction universally intangible. 
Today we have what we have never had 
before—a woman’s saloon. 

The effect of the Cocktail Hour is as. 
deadly as morphine. Like morphine, in— 
dulgence at first seems pleasant but harm— 
less; like morphine, a little calls for more; 
and like morphine, one finally cannot exist. 
without it. Result? No abhorrence of 
liquor. No thought of its effect. But loss. 
of morale, loss of values, and loss of reality... 

Am I exaggerating? I am convinced I 
am not. One needs only to witness the- 
activity in the Gopher Room or the Ter- 
race Grill. We see young people feverishly 
seeking a good time. How? By drinking: 
themselves into a senseless stupor so that. 
they can neither walk nor talk nor see. Yet: 
what a good time they had! Many are- 
the times I have heard my classmates say, 


(Continued on page 316) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 


Church Education for Family Life. 
By Blanche Carrier. (Harper and 
Brothers. $2.00.) 


As might be expected of a work sub- 
mitted for a Ph. D. degree at Columbia 
University, this book is written in the 
technical language familiar to trained di- 
rectors of religious education, theological 
students, ministers, and psychologists. 
The lay reader may wish the thought had 
been put in popular form with more specific 
illustrations, case studies, and incidents. 
Thought there is in abundance—keenly 
analytical and original thought. 

Recognizing how closely home life and 
church life are interwoven, and the great 
need for spiritual improvement in each, the 
Protestant churches of America are be- 
coming increasingly interested in adult 
education, particularly parent education. 
No longer is the old-fashioned Bible class 
deemed adequate to the needs of today. 
The best practice in secular education has 
discovered the values in the scientific 
method of thinking and of gaining knowl- 
edge, but it has been the custom of the 
church, says Miss Carrier, ‘‘to glorify 
institutions, devout intentions, and gen- 
eralized conclusions.’’ By conscious plan- 
ning and re-education, the church can and 
must develop its own philosophy of life 
and learning which will “hold so clear an 
understanding of contemporary life and 
of available knowledge of the universe 
that homes may adjust creatively to the 
conditions found there.” 

At present, she finds confusion as to 
aims and methods of parent education, 
because leaders are combining at will the 
philosophy of idealism and the philosophy 
of experimentalism, and thus doing violence 
to both. 

With the philosophy of experimentalism 
as a framework, Miss Carrier asks five 
basic questions, and devotes a chapter to 
the discussion of each: 


Have the social sources of personality 
been recognized? 

Have the leaders discovered the educa- 
tional implications of a changing world? 

Have ideals been experimentally derived 
and used? 

Is the method of intelligence accepted 
and used? 

What does the Church regard as an ef- 
fective organization for parents’ work? 


In the discussion of the first question, 
Miss Carrier concludes that children, 
living as they do in a democratic group, 
with parents not only as interpreters and 
guides but as growing persons, will dis- 
eover what conduct may become habit 
and what must be kept open to fresh ex- 
amination. The shift from an authoritative 
basis to freedom will come gradually as 
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LENT BEGAN WEDNESDAY 


Lent Is Not a Time 
to look solemn. 
to feel melancholy. 
to starve the stomach. 
to torture the flesh. 
to be morbid or go to extremes in 
religion. 
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* Lent Is a Time 

_ to pause and catch breath intellec- 
+ tually and spiritually. 

s to do some sober thinking on 
“ worth-while subjects. 

* to decide against unprofitable 
* phases of life. 

: to renew reasonable worship. 

sé to accept the duties of brother- 
7 hood. 
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It Is Recommended 
that we read some books that will 
make us better men and women. 
that we attend church every Sun- 
day during Lent. 
that we attend in a participating 
spirit the special Lenten services. 
that we definitely accept some 
particular Christian service. 
that we revive our consciences 
and set them at work. 

G.E. H. 
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the child learns to observe cause and effect, 
and develops a capacity for self-guidance. 

Her answers to the second question leave 
one with the feeling that the only unchang- 
ing fact in the entire world is the fact of 
change. ‘Change in human life and cos- 
mic conditions is continuous and inevit- 
able.”? ‘The question is not whether the 
person is growing or not growing; it is the 
direction in which he is growing.” This 
being true, there must always be experi- 
ment and search for new principles. Re- 
ligious groups cannot be expected to agree 
to the same conclusions about life. 

Even ideals, to be of value, cannot be 
considered as a fixed and final goal, but as 
an on-going process. Observation and 
effort, a general checking and study of re- 
sults in the light of larger and more general 
principles, are the means by which de- 
sirable ends may be determined. Miss 
Carrier believes that if parents would 
frankly share their emotions with their 
children and allow them to participate in 
intelligent action, they would promote in 
their children a “vital religious faith which 
would irradiate the simplest activities of 
their daily living.’”’ That may be true of 
some parents. But what of the rest? Per- 


haps they are the very ones whom the 
church needs to reach with a program of 
education for family life. 

The method by which intelligence is 
made the creative guide to improvement 
of life—an intelligence which includes rea- 
son and emotion—is regarded as the only 
avenue through which man can know God. 
To know what is good behavior and what is 
bad, parents need to know how to use this 
“Method of Intelligence.’”’ Moralizing, 
out-moded customs, and old codes of ac- 
tion do not control modern youth. Only 
by the method of intelligence may a child 
“be safely guided into self-direction.”’ It 
is the only basis for democratic group 
life. It is the business of the church to 
teach parents the meaning and technique 
of this method of intelligence. The old 
method of authoritarianism must yield to 
the new. “The startling number of liberal 
church members who are turning to all the 
emotional forms of modern cults demon- 
strates the failure of the church to teach 
people to find their solution to problems by 
methods which they can utilize.” 

Sixty-five pages are devoted to a study 
of what should be the Church’s program 
in regard to parent education. She is 
pleased to find that the method of experi- 
mentalism has been used in this field; 
that leaders in parent education take the 
position that the home is the determining 
influence in the growth of the child’s per- 
sonality. She holds that the parent is also 
a learner—that parents and children are 
being educated together by life. 

The church has for years begged the co- 
operation of the parents in sending the 
child regularly to church school and in 
supervising the preparation of lessons. 
The new approach seems to be that, since 
the child will get his religious foundation 
and pattern from his home life, parents 
need to be prepared to live with their chil- 
dren in such a manner as to help them de- 
velop an adequate foundation. A “parent 
co-operative’ is a term applied to the de- 
sirable type of church education for par- 
ents. 

No detailed plan of this is offered, and 
one has the impression that only a staff of 
trained psychologists with a religious back- 
ground could adequately develop such a 
program. 

One paragraph from the concluding 
chapter contains so much food for thought 
for Universalists that it needs to be quoted. 
‘Liberalism insists on no single creed for 
all, but allows for individual interpretation 
of facts. But the leaders did not recognize 
that the people must be taught how to de- 
liberate—how to bring the alternatives to- 
gether, examine the data, and make the 
choice. A superficial view of tolerance, 
combined with this failure to see the need 

(Continued on page 315) 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Governor Lewis O. Barrows was the 
speaker in the Pittsfield (Maine) Univer- 
salist church on Laymen’s Sunday, Feb. 
20. 


Dr. Irving L. Walker of Coldwater, 
New York, husband of a former president 
of the W. N. M. A., died in his sleep on 
Feb. 18. 


Rev. Ralph P. Boyd has accepted a call 
to become pastor of the following churches 
in Alabama: Camp Hill, Cohasset, Ariton, 
and Florala. Services will be held at 
Florala and Ariton on the same day— 
Florala in the morning and Ariton at 
night. 


Dr. Coons, superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, has the following speaking en- 
gagements: March 6, Rockport; March 17, 
Melrose; March 20, East Boston, one 
hundredth anniversary; March 27, Rox- 
bury; April 10, Marblehead. 


Hon. Amos L. Eyler, former chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Cincinnati 
Universalist church, is now mayor of 
Norwood, Ohio. 


According to the Empire State Univer- 
salist: Louis B. Cartright has been pro- 
moted from the post of deputy comptroller 
to comptroller of the city of Rochester. 
Dr. C. C. Blauvelt will celebrate his tenth 
anniversary as pastor in Rochester on 
March 20. Fay C. Parsons of Cortland 
recently was re-elected treasurer of the 
New York State Press Association. George 
A. Smith, chairman of the board of our 
Syracuse church, soon will retire after 
thirty-six years continuous service in the 
post office. Dr. Harry W. Reed was re- 
elected president of the public library in 
Watertown, and Dr. Leining is filling the 
pulpit of the Church of Our Father, 
Brooklyn, for the time being. 


A. Ingham Bicknell of Boston was called 
to Daytona, Florida, on Friday, Feb. 25, 
by the illness of his mother. 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone conducted 
services in the Universalist church at 
Rockport, Mass., Feb. 27, in the absence 
of Mr. Roy H. Lane, a teacher in the 
Rockport schools, who is acting minister. 
Mr. Lane recently underwent an operation 
for appendicitis. 


Miss Eleanor Collie, assistant at the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, un- 
derwent a minor operation Feb. 23 at the 
Hahneman Hospital, Philadelphia. 


Rev. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
will broadcast over Station WLW Sun- 
day, March 6, at 8.15 a. m. Eastern Stand- 
ard Time, instead of 8.80, as previously 
announced. 


Maine 


Pittsfield—Rev. Milo G. Folsom, pas- 
tor. Since the opening of the church in 
September, the parsonage has been painted 
and the deficit of two years’ standing was 
raised before the annual meeting. The 
U. L. A. S. annual fair netted a financial 
return greater than for several previous 
years. The community troop of Boy 
Scouts having disbanded, a new troop has 
been organized under the direction of the 
church. The most advanced step so far 
this year is the organization of ‘The Lay- 
men’s Fellowship Club.’’ This club has 
grown out of the efforts of one man to have 
a men’s class in the church school. The 
club’s objectives are the backing of the 
church school and the church. It grew 
from a charter membership of nine to 
nineteen in ten weeks. The members have 
sanded, varnished and waxed the hard 
wood floors of the vestry and ladies’ par- 
lor, and raised the money to pay for the 
varnish. They have repaired fifty chairs 
and will continue this work until all the 
chairs are in good condition. Their 
greatest achievement was on Laymen’s 
Sunday. The entire service was conducted 
by the men, Milton Knight, the president, 
presiding. The speaker was Governor 
Lewis O. Barrows. The audience was so 
large the vestry had to be opened. 


Massacusetts 


Chelsea.—E. Hartwell Daley, pastor. 
During January the choir conducted a 
Sunday afternoon concert at the Boston 
Home for Aged Couples on Columbus 
Avenue. The program was under the di- 
rection of the organist, Maurice Minard. 
The January evening service was a travel 
talk by Joseph Hipwell, and covered 
sections of the Far West. The February 
service was based on the Potterton 
lecture—“The Man Who Played God.” 
On Feb. 16 the young people gave a play 
entitled “Chintz Cottage.’’ On Feb. 22 the 
young people acted as hosts to the State 
Y. P. C. U. Rally. John Christiansen of 
the Chelsea church led the group singing 
and then assisted the pastor in the closing 
candlelighting service. Plans have been 
inaugurated to revise many phases of the 
church’s program. Each department will 
make some addition to its program on the 
first of April. On March 22 a roll call 
banquet will be held, and with this affair 
the new plan will begin. The pastor has 
been using the Leader symposium on “‘Life’s 
Inevitables” as a basis for five sermons 
during February and March. The ser- 
mons have been well received, and have 
been mimeographed for distribution. The 
Leader articles have been distributed and 
widely read, with much interest. 

North Adams.—Rey. Pliny Allen, pas- 
tor. Enlistment Month programs have 


been carried out with enthusiasm. On 
Young People’s Day guests were repre- 
sentatives of three Boy Scout Troops, and 
Wesley Patience, assistant scout master of 
Troop 5, assisted in the service. On 
Church School Day the school assisted in 
the music and Dr. Brown, superintendent 
for forty years, helped in the service. On 
Men’s Day Harry Walker, president of 
the Universalist Comrades, presided, Ar- 
thur Stearns offered the prayer, Donald 
Warner told the story to the children, 
Ralph Harris led the men’s chorus and 
sang a solo. The addresses were by Dr. 
Martin M. Brown, on “Why I Go to. 
Church,” and by George H. Bedford, on 
“The Man Power of the Universalist 
Church.” 


Lawrence.—Rey. C. Guy Robbins, D. 
D., pastor. The following speakers have: 
been secured for the mid-week Lenten 
services: March 2, Dr. Leroy W. Coons; 
March 9, Dr. George E. Huntley, minister 
of the Roxbury Universalist Church; 
March 16, Dr. U. S. Milburn, of Everett; 
March 23, Rev. Tracy M. Pullman of 
Salem; March 30, Rev. Lawrence W. 
Abbott of Roslindale; April 6, Rev. L. 
C. Nichols of Melrose; April 13, Dr. 
Robbins. 


North Orange,—Rev. Peter J. McInnes, 
pastor. Two fine services were held on. 
Feb. 20. At the special Y. P. C. U. meet- 
ing in the afternoon six young persons 
joined the union. 


Saugus.—Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk, pas- 
tor. The sixtieth annual fair was held on 
Feb. 22, in the town hall, with a fine at- 
tendance both afternoon and evening. In 
the afternoon an operetta, ‘The King 
Sneezes,”’ was presented by a large group: 
of children. A turkey supper was served 
in the vestry to nearly 250 persons. 
In the evening, at the town hall, a per- 
formance of ‘‘Abie’s Irish Rose’”’ was given 
by local talent, and dancing followed the 
entertainment. 


Yarmouthport.—Rev. George B. Spurr, 
pastor. A series of services, perhaps 
unique in the history of Cape Cod churches, 
is being held in response to numerous re- 
quests for a study class in religion. Fol- 
lowing a brief devotional service, Mr. Spurr 
will give a fifteen minute presentation of 
the theme for the afternoon. Then oppor- 
tunity will be given for asking questions 
and the service will close with prayer and 
the benediction. The meetings are being 
held at 3.30 on Sunday afternoons, with 
these topics for discussion: Feb. 20, What 
is religion? Feb. 27, Will religion survive? 
March 6, What is meant by belief in God? 
March 18, How our Bible was made. 
March 20, Religion and the social need. 
March 27, Our covenant—“In the love of 
truth and in the spirit of Jesus Christ, we 
unite for the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of man’’—what it means. 
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Ohio 

Kent.—Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck, pastor. 
The regular monthly meeting of the ex- 
ecutive board was held Thursday evening, 
Feb. 10, in the pastor’s study, with W. W. 
Warner, moderator, presiding. After 
routine business had been transacted the 
recommendations of the pastor presented 
at the annual parish meeting were acted 
on. They had to do with the use of church 
property, community co-operation, regular 
support of the church, a general revitaliz- 
ing campaign, and religious education. 
The board members unanimously adopted 
the recommendations. The Murray Club 
met Feb. 16 and elected officers and direc- 
tors as follows: Chairman, Richard G. 
Redmond; secretary-treasurer, Miss Myr- 
tle Dunlap; directors, R. G. Redmond, 
Miss Flora Randall, Lloyd Johnson, Miss 
Myrtle Dunlap. They are formulating 
plans for the District Young People’s 
Rally in Ohio, to be held March 13 in the 
Kent church. This club will hold regular 
meetings every two weeks. The Clara 
Barton Guild has elected officers as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. Ethel B. Huggins; 
vice-president, Mrs. Hazel Flesher; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Ruth B. Severns; treasurer, 
Mrs. Margaret Butz. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, Mediator.—Reyv. Henry H. 
Schooley, pastor. The pastor spoke at a 
meeting of the Knights of Pythias on Feb. 
18. His topic was “The Higher Loyalty.” 
The Panadelphic Club will hold a military 
whist on March 22, in the church audi- 
torium. The Y. P. C. U. held a mayor’s 
night on Feb. 11, in honor of Leonard E. 
Kelly, the newly elected mythical mayor of 
Mediator. Mr. Kelly received telegrams 
from many celebrities congratulating him 
upon his unanimous election. He also 
made many mythical appointments to his 
campaign managers and others of the con- 
servative party which elected him to office. 
As guests of the mayor were members of 
the Elmwood Baptist Church Christian 
Endeavor. After the supper and other 
business was over the young folks enjoyed 
a dance. 

*x * 
WEYMOUTH CHURCH DAMAGED 
BY FIRE 


A $25,000 fire destroyed the interior of 

the 100-year-old First Universalist Church, 
Washington Square, Weymouth Landing, 
at 3 a. m. yesterday (Sunday, Feb. 27), 
threatening the near-by Sacred Heart 
Church and convent of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph before it was brought under control 
in a three-hour battle by firemen of Wey- 
mouth and Braintree. ; 
- Harold Trask of Weymouth Landing, 
who was on his way home, discovered the 
blaze and sounded an alarm. The fire 
had gained great headway when the ap- 
paratus arrived and Chief Webb ordered a 
second alarm and then a general alarm, 
bringing aid from Braintree. 


The flames worked their way completely 
through the interior of the Universalist 
church. The edifice, which was built along 
New England colonial lines, celebrated its 
100th anniversary last summer. Rev. 
Arthur W. Webster is pastor. 

Firemen feared for a while a large wooden 
building, used as a convent school and 
situated directly behind the Sacred Heart 
Church, would be ignited. Two fire com- 
panies were ordered to pour water on it 
continuously. The sisters’ home is on the 
other side of the school. 

Fire officials said the blaze started 
from an overheated furnace.—Boston Her- 
ald. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. John M. Ratcliff is a member of the 
faculty of the School of Religion and of 
the School of Education at Tufts College, 
and is Secretary of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention. 

Dr. Noble E. McLaughlin is minister of 
the Universalist church in Wausau, Wis. 

Dr. George E. Huntley, former presi- 
dent of the G. S. 8. A., is acting minister 
of the Roxbury Universalist church. 

Ida Galbreath lives in South Bend, 
Ind. 

Rey. Alfred Newell Moore is minister 
of the Unitarian church in Houlton, Me. 

Rev. George A. Gay is superintendent 
of Universalist churches in Pennsylvania 
and minister of the church at Girard. 

* * 


ADAMS—CHAPMAN 


Miss Margaret Chapman, office secre- 
tary at the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church, Washington, was married 
Feb. 25 to Warren D. Adams, a tenor 
singer in the choir of the church. Rev. 
Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., pastor of the 
church, officiated and the wedding was 
held in the church. 

The wedding service, at 5 p. m., was im- 
pressive and beautiful. The attendance 
was large and the church was decorated all 
the more effectively because the decora- 
tions were simple. The noble chancel does 
not call for much adornment. The bride 
wore the wedding dress of her grandmother, 
Mrs. Ransom, and a wonderful veil 
brought from India for the wedding of 
her great grandmother. 

Miss Chapman is the oldest daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell Chapman, both of 
whom are active workers in the church. 
She was attended by her younger sister, 
Virginia, and entered on the arm of her 
father. 

Mr. Adams is an expert accountant. 
Both bride and groom will retain their 
places in the church. 

H. Jerome Graham, successor to Dr. 
Harned as organist, played beautifully be- 
fore the service and for the entrance of the 
wedding party. 

Mr. and Mrs. Adams received their 
friends after the ceremony in the Romaine- 


van Schaick memorial room. Later Mr. 
and Mrs. Chapman served dinner for the 
relatives and wedding party at their home 
in Silver Spring. Among those present 
was Professor Ransom of Tufts College, 
great uncle of the bride. 

hee 


UNIVERSALIST ORGANIZATIONS 
BENEFIT 


Among numerous worthy causes bene- 
fiting by the disbursement of funds voted 
by the trustees of the Adelaide Breed 
Bayrd Foundation on Feb. 24 are the 
Corinne H. Brooks Class and the King’s 
Daughters of the Malden, Mass., Univer- 


salist church. 
* * 


(ene Eh 
(Continued from page 313) 

for every individual to master this tech- 
nique of thinking, has resulted in the situa- 
tion that the average liberal layman does 
not even know what the alternatives are 
on any question of belief or custom. For 
two decades, of course, the liberal preacher 
was hampered by the fact that the church 
was such a mixture of fearful conservatives 
and teachable members that he dared not 
make the liberal interpretation of old 
creeds too explicit. But today, when lib- 
eralism is more generally accepted, he 
needs to realize that the harvest of those 
years is a looseness of thinking which ends 
inevitably in a lukewarmness and a spirit- 
ual hunger which must be remedied if re- 
ligion is to have meaning for this genera- 
tion. To the experimentalist, the only 
permanently satisfying way out is to fol- 
low, so far as he is emotionally ready to use 
it, the method that gives to each man the 
ability to be intelligent, independent and 
creative in his own religious life. Perhaps 
parent education, which so obviously must 
have such a method for effective parent- 
hood, may lead the church into a consist- 
ent use of this approach in the whole 
church program and thus help to save lib- 
eralism for a larger day.” 

Ministers and directors of religious edu- 
cation who are trying to think through 
their problems of adult education and re- 
lationship between the church school and 
the parents would do well to read “‘Church 
Education for Family Life.” 

Ethel F. Manning. 


* * 


RALLY MEETINGS IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


The Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention, with the great and appreciated 
service of Fred B. Perkins, Esq., of Provi- 
dence, R. I., is about to hold its final 
three meetings of the series of -six rallies 
planned to cover every church and parish 
in the state. The next such meeting will 
be held in the Universalist church of Law- 
rence on Sunday evening, March 20. 

The district centering in Lawrence has 
the fewest churches in number of any dis- 
trict of the state, and yet it may be safely 
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predicted that this meeting will have an at- 
tendance equal in number to that of any 
other section. In this area are the churches 
of Amesbury, Haverhill, Lawrence, Lowell 
(two churches) and Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire. These churches are not only large in 
numbers, they are strong in loyalty. The 
ministers of these six places are Mr. 
McGinness in Amesbury, Mr. Fiske in 
Haverhill, Dr. Robbins in Lawrence, Mr. 
Smith in Grace Church, Lowell, Mr. 
McKenney in First Church, Lowell, and 
Mr. Blair, New Hampshire State Superin- 
tendent, in Nashua, N. H. 

The two closing rallies in the series will 
be held in Palmer on April 3 and in Fitch- 
burg on May 1. 

Every Universalist in the Merrimac 
Valley, who can do so, is urged to hear 
Mr. Perkins in Lawrence on March 20. 


* * 


WePasG. Us 
(Continued from page 312) 

“IT ‘can’t dance without a few drinks.” 
These same youths are destroying their 
possibilities of enjoying life to its fullest 
extent. They are unaware of their short- 
comings. They are merely participating 
in what is considered the thing to do. One 
should not be too greatly astonished over 
the lack of values and sound philosophy in 
our young people. It need not be so sur- 
prising. Or did you expect the four walls 
of a cocktail room to awaken a sense of 
values? Did you expect paint and plush to 
transform a saloon? Did you expect a 
Pink Lady to inculcate philosophy and 
build character? 

Allow me to give a few sordid details of 
the ultimate effect of such actions. Not 
long ago our newspapers carried the picture 
of an automobile with a steel rail jammed 
through the length of the car—through 
the driver’s seat and out the rear. The 
driver’s body was found limp on the seat, 
her head beside—a neat job of decapita- 
tion. She had just spent an hour in the 
cocktail lounge. Only a few months ago 
at Albert Lea, Minn., a group of liquor- 
tipsy young people just out of high school 
were killed at a railroad crossing. The car 
was wreckage; bodies were mangled be- 
yound recognition. Not quite as neat a 
job as decapitation but fully as effective. 
Drivers drunk—their senses sluggish, their 
reflexes dulled by alcohol; mute testi- 
mony to the fact that gas and gin make a 
poor mix. 

The full effect, however, of this con- 
tinual and thoughtless drinking will not be 
realized in our generation, but will be 
spread to the next, affecting them both 
physically, mentally, and morally. 

The one means of combating this de- 
lusive force is the educating of the young 
people to the facts as they actually are. 
Ruthlessly disclose the obscure motive 
behind this building up of the Cocktail 
Hour. Show that the instigators of this 
innovation are working diligently for their 


own personal gain and at the expense of 
us young people. Point out that the do- 
minion of the cocktail is a world of sham. 
Teach us that the inevitable concluslon to 
the Cocktail Hour is ultimate acquiescence 
to all drinking. Uncover for us the real 
road to happiness. 

Youth today has come to a fork in the 
road. One road leads raggedly uphill. 
There are hurdles of propaganda, adver- 
tising, and of ridicule by associates, all 
tempting us to turn back. The going is 
rough, the hurdles are high, but the ulti- 
mate goal is character, sound mind, healthy 
body, and happiness. The other road is 
smoothly tinseled. The progress is fast and 
easy as the road slightly declines. There is 
no lack of company. There are no ob- 
stacles in the way, but all that is glamorous 
and spectacular urges one onward. The 
goal? A world of sparkling dissolution and 
despair. Which shall it be? We young 
people must make a choice. I recommend 
we try the hurdles. 

(Reprints of this article available from 
your headquarters without charge.) 
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CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 9. St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., 8. Cincinnati, Ohio, 3. Total, 15. 


* * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Washington members of the Institute 
of World Affairs Association will meet on 
Wednesday, March 9, at eight p. m., in 
Perkins Hall of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, 16th and S Streets. 

Dr. Josef Hane, Consul-General of 
Czechoslovakia in New York City, will 
talk on ‘Central European Realities.’’ 
George Boncescu, Financial Counselor of 
the Rumanian Legation at Washington, 
will also speak, topic to be announced. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz will be in Washington 
for the meeting. Announcements of in- 
terest concerning the coming session of the 
Institute at Ferry Beach this summer will 
be made. Members of International Stu- 
dent House at Washington will contribute 
short folk dances of Swiss and other na- 
tional origins. 

Representatives in Washington of other 
Governments have signified their intention 
to attend. Various organizations will be 
represented, and a large number of in- 
vited guests of members of the Institute 
are expected to be present. The committee 
for the meeting consists of Miss Ruth 


Dawson, Miss Hortense Keables, Mrs. 
Joseph Mayer, Mrs. Eleanor Patterson 
Lester, and Allen H. Lester. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The plea for a compromise on the tax 
liability of 1935 and 1936, amounting to a 
little over $2,000, was considered by the 
aldermen of Saco and referred to the 
board of assessors. It has already been 
reported how the secretary and Mr. Soder- 
gren appeared before the aldermen on Feb. 
7, to explain that this liability was piled up 
due to the absolute necessity of using all 
available funds for the repair of the build- 
ings, and that the condition of the property 
was obviously a result of paying an annual 
tax of nearly a thousand dollars. On the 
grounds of justice alone a compromise 
settlement was reasonable, for it is con- 
trary to American traditions to tax the 
property of a religious society anything at 
all, let alone an amount which strangles 
the enterprise. Reference of the matter 
to the assessors was a distinctly disap- 
pointing outcome. Under protest the 
taxes for these two years have been paid. 
Ferry Beachers who know how much per- 
sonal sacrifice and consecrated service has 
been given to the building up of this de- 
nominational institution for almost two 
generations, feel that the situation is close 
to being an outrage. 

The Washington’s Birthday- Rally at 
Chelsea had pretty much the aspect of a 
Ferry Beach reunion. Among those whose 
faces are familiar in the Quillen dining 
room we observed Dr. Macpherson (who 
made an excellent speech), the Ben Herseys, 
Bill Gardner, Will Metz, Ida Metz, Bert. 
Goff, Tracy and Ruth Pullman, Harold 
Niles, Charles Emmons, Bob Hosmer, Hope 
Hilton, Barbara Shinn, the Henry Harri- 
sons, Helen Hersey, the Arthur Little- 
fields, ‘“‘“Father Neptune” James, “‘Venus’’ 
Virginia Bowman, Alice Loubris, George 
Thurber, Elsie Scharnagel, the Everett 
Merrows, Dorothy Mew. : 

A shower of greeting cards came to Stella. 
Marek Cushing on her birthday early in 
February, many of them from Ferry 
Beachers who remembered the pleasure 
and inspiration which Mrs. Cushing gave 
them on her visit during the Religious. 
Education Institute. Word comes from 
Mrs. Cushing that these thoughtful re- 
membrances meant a great deal to her. 
We are glad to use this means of expressing 
Mrs. Cushing’s thanks to her Ferry Beach 
friends and tell them that she is making 
slow but sure progress in her convalescence. 

Florence Kelly of Medford, Mass., has 
drafted a striking poster message for ad- 
vertising the fourth session of the Institute 
of World Affairs, Aug. 13 to 20. 

The stereopticon lecture was given by 
the secretary at Beverly, Mass., Feb. 12, to 
a convention of Y. P. C. U. leaders pro- 
moted by Hope Hilton of Gloucester. A 
dozen new slides were shown for the first 
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time. These include the group photo of — Eeiitinnmiannnyiiiniiiiiiiiitiitiitiiiiitiiiiitiiiihtiiinitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiithisinihiiiiiiitiii tN itiihiihtiiit iti 


ee Set se alien.“ patlor, LIBERALI SM F ACES 
THE FUTURE 


Underwood, the playground area, inside 
By 


views of Rowland Hall, the clambake dur- 
ing the I. W. A. last year. Then there are 
interesting personal snapshots that include 
“Marty” Rose of Lynn, Harriet Metz of 
Morrisville, Vt., ‘““Tex’’ Miller of Shreve- 
port, La., Tom and Ben King of Highland 
Park, Ill., and George Newbegin of Dan- 
vers, Mass. 

On Feb. 16 the slides were shown at 
Little Falls, N. Y., through arrangements 
with John I. Zoller. Mrs. Victor Friend 
has planned a Ferry Beach night at Mel- 
rose March 15, when both the secretary 
and Vice-President Pullman will speak. 
A program is being planned by the Y. P. 
C. U. of Assinippi, Mass. 

Ernest Sodergren and Herbert O. Lewis 
became members of the Universalist Club 
of Boston, Feb. 14. 


DerntGlareuce i Skinner 


An Important Book for 


Obituary both Clergy and Laity 


Mrs. Mary R. Browning Betts 


Mary R. Browning Betts, widow of the late Dr. 
Frederick W. Betts, who served the First Universalist 
Church in Syracuse, N. Y., for forty-two years, died 
at her home Tuesday morning, Feb. 15. 

Mrs. Betts possessed a genius for friendship, her 
heart was receptive only to good, and into countless 
lives was built her contribution of love and generous 
living. She was ever a co-worker with her husband, 
always in a modest and quiet way, and won for her- 
self a place in the hearts of her world. She shared his 
labors, gave him encouragement, sage advice, and 
kept his home a haven of rest and refreshment. Very 
close to the heart of Mrs. Betts was the Mary R. 
Browning Betts Circle of King’s Daughters. She 
has been and ever will be the beloved “‘first lady”’ of 
the church that bears her husband’s name. 

Surviving are one son, C. Fred Betts, columnist of 
the Syracuse Herald, a grandson, Browning Betts of 
Baltimore, Maryland, and a niece, Mrs. L. C. Wilson 
of Syracuse. 

The funeral was held in Betts Memorial Church 
on Thursday afternoon, Rev. E. C. Reamon of- 
ficiating. The service was largely attended and the 
floral offerings were of great beauty. Interment 
was in Oakwood Cemetery. 

In his column in the Syracuse Herald of Feb. 15 her 
son paid a beautiful tribute to her, closing with these 
words: 

“There must be millions and millions of other 
mothers in this world hke her—millions of mothers 
who are just as kind and thoughtful in all things, just 
as gentle, sweet and self-sacrificing in companion- 
ship, and just as brave in adversity, as she was. 
Unfortunately, one cannot know all of them. But 
one will be forever inspired by the fact that one was 
privileged to know one of them. In giving a parting 
salute to this lady whose lovely character will ever 
be a tender memory, one also salutes them.” 


A Stimulating Book for all Liberals 


A Practical Book for 
Church School and 


Discussion Groups 


Price $1.50 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $........... LOU ES choc Rien hare gta copies of Dean 


Notices Skinner’s book, ‘‘Liberalism Faces the Future.’’ 


OFFICIAL CALL = 


The 49th Annual Convention of the Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will be held at the 
First Universalist Church, Worcester, Mass., on 
Saturday and Sunday, April 23 and 24, 1938, for 
the purpose of (1) election of officers, (2) reading of 
reports, and (3) such other business as may legally 
come before said Convention. 

Vera Taylor, Corresponding Secretary. 
* * 5] 


MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will meet in Lewiston, at the 
Young Woman’s Christian Association building, on 
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Monday, March 14, 1938, at 1 p. m., for the exam- 
nation of J. Stewart Diem, “as to his fitness in pur- 
pose, character, training and ability for the minis- 
‘try of the Universalist Church.” 
Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 
28 


“CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE OF FELLOW- 
SHIP 


Edward A. Lewis restored to fellowship, and 
‘transferred to the New Hampshire Convention, 
C. D. Newton, Secretary. 
ae’ 


MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The fellowship of Rev. Lorenzo D. Case in the 
‘Maine Universalist Convention has been withdrawn. 
Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 
* x 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Lewis Lowry transferred to Indiana. 

Harvey Swanson (dual—Unitarian) transferred to 
‘Pennsylvania. 

Ordination of S. E. Gerard Priestley authorized 
‘on report of special commission consisting of Dr. Etz, 
Louis Annin Ames and Rey. Cornelius Greenway. 
Dr. F. O. Hall appointed to extend the right hand of 
fellowship. 

Clifford R. Stetson, Secretary. 
* * 


KING’S CHAPEL 


March 8-11: Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers, Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York City. 

March 15-18: Rev. Walton E. Cole, First Unitarian 
‘Church, Toledo, Ohio. 

March 22-25: Dean Charles W. Gilkey, University 
of Chicago. 

March 29-April 1: Dr. Sidney Lovett, Chaplain, 
Yale University. 

April 5-8: Rev. D. Elton Trueblood, Chaplain, 
Leland Stanford University, California. 

April 11-15 inclusive, Dr. Palfrey Perkins, o 
‘King’s Chapel. 


Lowell Institute 


For the Season of 1937-8 this Course will 
take the place of the Lowell Institute 
Lectures usually given in King’s Chapel. 


CLASSICS OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION 


Mar. 23. 
Mar. 25. 
Mar. 30. 
Apr. 1. 
Apr. 6. 


Saint Augustine’s Confessions. 

The Little Flowers of Saint Francis. 

The Imitation of Christ. 

The Theologia Germanica. 

Brother Lawrence: The Practice of 
the Presence of God. 

John Woolman’s Journal. 


By THE REV. WILLARD L. SPERRY, M.A., D.D. 


Dean of the Harvard Divinity School 


Apr. 8. 


To be given in Huntington Hall, 491 Boylston 
Street, at five o'clock in the afternoon. Doors 
opened at 4.30 o’clock, but closed at five o’clock 
and throughout each lecture. 

Tickets may be secured, free of charge, by 
applying. by mail to the Curato: of the Lowell 
Institute, 491 Boylston Street, Boston, and en- 
closing one stamped, addressed envelope for each 
ticket desired. 


Your Friends Would 
Appreciate—the gift 


of aBIBLE 


Handsome Bindings—All Prices 
Send for catalog or call at 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Vesper services at 5 p. m. every day during Holy 
Week except Saturday. 
April 20-22: Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, First Uni- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia. 
April 26-29: Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, 
Church, New York City. 
Fee 


Christ 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 10.15a.m. Daily 
except Saturday and Sunday. Devotional service 
broadcast by Rev. W. H. Skeels. 1410 kilocycles. ~ 

WICC, Connecticut State Convention, Bridge- 
port and New Haven. 4.30 p. m. every Friday. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

* x 


SUNDAY SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 


March 183—Rev. Lester W. Auminn, Jamaica, 
Nene 

March 27—Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Wood- 
haven, N. Y. 

April 10—Communion Service, Rev. H. Elmer 


Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 


April 24—Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D. New York 
City. 
May 8—Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


May 22—Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
earns 
NOTICE 


The following positions will be open at Murray 
Grove House this summer: Hotel clerk; house- 
keeper; waitresses (2); chambermaid; assistant in 
kitchen; bus boy; dishwasher (often has been a college 
boy). Each of these jobs will run from July 27 to 
Sept. 5, and a fair salary, based on responsibility, is 
paid to each. We prefer to use our own people from 
as many parishes as possible, and reserve simply the 
right to select on a basis of capability. If you are 
interested in any of these positions, or know of some 
one who would be, send full information to the chair- 
man of the House Committee, Walter Gabell, Jr., 
6316 Fairhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purrosrs 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The General Convention 

President—Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, 
Joliet, Ill. 

Acting General Superintendent—Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
D. D., 16 Beacon St., Boston, 

Secretary—John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., Tufts College. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


lop eK 


Women’s National Missionary Association 
President—Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary—Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor. 
Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 


International Church Extension Board 
Chairman—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 290 Pleasant 
St., Portsmouth, N. H. 
Secretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 
Field Supervisor—Harriet G. Yates, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 
Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Henry M. Cary, Jr., 5 Sakurayama, 
Nakano-Ku, Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 
President—Rev. Benj. B. Hersey, Portland, Maine. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 


Universalist Nationa] Memorial Church 


16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, D, D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Hon. George E. Danforth, Victor A. 
Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Charles B. Ladd, 
Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 
Alabama—Reyvy. A. L. Simonson, Brewton. 
Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 
lowa— 

Kansas—Rev. W. G. Price, 5th and North Adams 
Sts., Junction City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 
Hopkinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 286 State St., 
Portland. 

Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


305 Bryan St., 


New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

North Carolina— 

Ontario—Mrs. Nora Bruner, Ruthven. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. George A. Gay, Girard. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Charles P. Hall, 95 11th St., 
Providence. : 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Directors 


President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 
Treasurer, George A. Upton, Salem, Mass. 
A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, Boston. 

Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 
George F. Hughes, Waltham, Mass. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Trustees 

Massachusetts: A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., Malden. Victor A. 
Friend, Melrose. Rev. Carl A. Hempel, Swampscott. 
George F. Hughes, Waltham. Ernest C. Jones, 
West Somerville. Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg. 
Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree. Rev. Warren 
B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Arthur E. Mason, 
Boston. Robert F. Needham, Arlington. Cornelius 
A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Portland. Rev. Harry 
E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. Rev. Ernest T. 
Marble, Norway. 

Rhode Island: Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, Providence. 
Herbert D. Goff, Providence. Earl G. Robinson, 
Harrisville. 

New Hampshire: Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Ports- 
mouth. 

New York: Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., Syracuse. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: W. W. Warner, Kent. 

Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 

Illinois: Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., Chicago. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees ot the General 
Convention: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, Boston, Mass. Rey. Roger 
F. Etz, D. D., Boston, Mass. Charles B. Ladd, 
Everett, Mass. Leon O. Tebbets, Waterville, 
Maine. 
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Subscribe for 


George Seeks a Reason Short Studies in the THE AE AN J EADER 
Ey Larger Faith SS = 
Stanley and Ethel Manning 
John Coleman Adams 
Being the correspondence of George - : D ean Academy 
Barton and his Uncle Richard at the A brief a! nig ; Franklin, Mass. 
time when George had been asked to digs, Une asalists Believe , Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
join the Universalist Church. Price 30 cents a copy. Six copies, $1.50 New! Engisnd town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
si ; working together under normal life con- 
join any church?” and ‘“‘Why join the Universalist Publishing House ditions. 

Universalist Church?” Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 

college entrance requirements. 


The questions it answers are: ‘‘Why 


Price 60 cents per copy 


Six copies for $3.00 ; = <= Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
ae eee Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 
i a “Eas ALFRED M. BELL Emphasis on character building and stu- 
Universalist Publishing House CHURCH and MEMORIAL dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 
Income from endowment funds is used to 
16 Beaton Street, Boston, Mass. WINDOWS reduce cost of tuition to students. 
———————— WINDOWS REPAIRED Send for catalogue. 
ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS EARLE S. WALLACE 
THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 5, srawthorne Street. - - ~~ Malden, Mave. am 
A Universalist Institution Shop in Boston 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. = —= aS a 
The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 6 > 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young S | j 
women with only moderate means of support who t e a WwW r e n Os e n 1 V e r S 1 t y 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at | 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access . . . ec . . 
Were NeP OG II coi) ia “auittice? cate to all parts Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 


guests. = ; ‘ 2 : 

Rete Teneiinoamescix there are accommo, || Education Seminar to Scandinavia, via England 
dati f tended wh ish to visit ‘ é 
ations for women unattended wno may wis. oO V1s1 . 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients July 9 to August ERY, will carry Summer School 
the price is $1.25 a day. : 66 a * 99 ° e 

For further information please address the Su- . Credit and In Service Credit from certain 
Se ttc starr, 4 Worsteter State Departments of Education. Limited to 20. 

-, Boston. * e 

For the Board of Managers, Cost, $495. Correspondence invited. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 


WHEN YOU ENLIST | CANTON, NEW YORK 
by 
MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s | Me . aes | 
pen is intended primarily for young T U F T S C O L L E G E 
people from twelve to twenty-five, | | A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
especially those looking forward to George S. Miller, Acting President 
church membership. It is a brief 
but thrilling survey of church 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions » «+ Progressive 
curriculum , + Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


history—entirely CMT CHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 


the ministry of a new day ««» College founded by Universalists .»» Carries 


50 cents, postpaid 
TY 4 on their standards of liberal education. 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 


Universalist Publishing House or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


16 Beacon Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Graduate Studies, Charles Gott, A.M., Ph.D. Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 
from Your Publishing House 
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Crackling 


Conductor: “Madam, you'll have to 
pay for that boy.” 

Old Lady: ‘‘But I never have before.” 

Conductor (hotly): ‘‘That doesn’t.mat- 
ter to me. He’s over twelve years old, 
and you'll have to pay-his fare or I'll put 
him off the car.” 

Old Lady: “Put him off. What do I 
care? I never saw him before.”’—Santa Fe 
Magazine. 

* * 

A school teacher asked his pupils to 
write an account of Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves in their own words. The 
following is a brief extract from one boy’s 


paper: 

** “Open, sez me!’ cried Ali, advancing 
towards the cave, gun in hand.’’—Mon- 
treal Star. 


* * 


The truant officer grabbed little Corky’s 
ear. ‘“‘Why,’’ he asked severely, “must you 
be the only boy in the school to play 
hooky?” 

The boy shrugged. “Live and let live 
is my motto,” he replied. ‘I don’t want 
you to lose your job.”’—Christian Science 
Monitor. 

* * 

Tommy, who had deliberately let the 
baby fall to the ground, was reprimanded 
by his mother, who asked him what he 
meant by it. “Nothing,” said Tommy, 
sulkily, ‘‘only everybody says she’s a 
bouncing baby, and I thought I’d see if 
she is, and she isn’t!’—Methodist Recorder. 

* * 

A small girl was taken during her school 
holidays to the Natural History Museum. 
When she reached home, her father asked 
her how she enjoyed herself. 

“Very much, Daddy,” said the child. 
“Mummy took me to a dead circus.” — 
Toronto Globe and Mail. 

* + 

Teacher: “What did the Roman sol- 
diers sometimes receive as a reward for 
bravery?” 

Pupil: ‘‘Property.” 

Teacher: “‘Give an example.” 

Pupil: “Horatius kept the bridge.’’— 
Edinburgh Dispatch. 
* * 

Johnny: “Father, how do you spell 
‘high’? ”’ 

Father: ‘‘H-i-g-h. Why do you want to 
know?” 

Johnny: ‘Cause I’m writing a composi- 
tion on the ‘high ena.’ ”—Exchange. 

* * 

A little girl said to the little boy who was 
playing with her: 

‘When I was born I was so s’prised I 
couldn’t speak for a whole year and a 
half.”,—Wingham (Ont.) Advance Times. 

* * 


Frump: “‘What is your favorite book?” 

Goldreck: “It has always been my bank- 
book, but even that doesn’t rate much 
interest now.’’—Windsor Sitar. 


BOOKS 
for Lenten Reading 


“Inner Light,” a Devotional Anthology $1.75 


“Adventure Eternal,” an Anthology 3.00 
by Kathryn and Dwight Bradley 


“You Can Find God’’ 1.50 
by Edward Shillito 


“Living Every Day” 1.90 
by Joseph Fort Newton 


‘Jesus the Son of Man” 2.50 
by Kahlil Gibran 


“The First Five Centuries” 3.50 
by Kenneth Scott Latourette 


“SA Diary of Private Prayer” 1.50 
by John Baillie 


“Make Life Worth Living” 1.75 
by Joseph R. Sizoo 


Devotional Manuals for Daily Use 


‘Add to Your Faith” 


by Roger F. Etz single copies .05 
in quantities of 10 or more .03 
plus postage 


“Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls’’ 
single copies .05 


in quantities of 10 or more .07 
plus postage 


Order from 
The Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street “3+ i Boston, Massachusetts 


